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“FORGIVE AND FORGET.” 





BY CLARA 


MORETON. 





Far—far away in New Engiand, in a retired 


bowed enamored of their beauty, amidst the rocks 


and beautiful valley, there lies a little village of} that girded the foaming river in, beneath the 


white houses, with green lattices; a broad river 
now gliding—now tumbling aleng through it; 
and in the distance, all around, mountains rising 
so high that their rocky tops almost touch the 
clouds that float in wavy lightness above them. 

The river murmurs and foams along, reflecting 
the blue sky by day, and the golden gleaming 
stars at night, bending in its course to bathe the 
sprays of the drooping willow, or to lave the roots 
of the violets that star the mossy turf. 

The woods sweep down from the mountains, 
and skirt the deep valley in every direction. The 
dark foliage of the hemlock and pine now looming 
up in unbroken masses, now contrasting strongly 
with the light green ‘of the deciduous trees. 
Between them glanced up green meadows with 
their little sparkling, gurgling brooks, and orch- 
ards which in spring-time are white as snow with 
their blossoms. 

In this dear, delightful valley were the joyous 
days of my childhood spent. 

I was too young to realize the fearful mystery 
of death when I stood beside the coffin of my only 
sister. When they lifted me to kiss her marble 
lips, I longed to arouse her from her beautiful 
slumber, to lift the snowy lid with its drooping 
auburn fringe; but so cold were the pale lips 
which mine had pressed that I turned away in 
fear, and sat down to wonder if I should ever 
sleep so soundly that my mother’s choking sobs 
and grievous tears would not wake me. 

Years flitted by—years of unalloyed happiness, 
Which nothing but the mingled innocence and 
ignorance of childhood can yield. After days 
bring with them deeper joys, but in close com- 
Panionship come cares and anxieties unknown 
and undreamed of before. 

Ah, joyous days of my childhood! Beside the 
silver streamlet, where the tangled wild flowers 








arching vines that garlanded the woodland walks 
—wherever there was beauty in nature, there my 
unwearied feet bounded, while my heart-pulse 
thrilled with the purest happiness a child may 
know. Many a truant hour have I passed 
“In the wood, all close and clenching 
Bough in bough, and root in root— 
No more sky (for over-branching) 
At your head than at your foot— 

Ah, the wood drew me within it by a glamor past 

dispute.” 

There flinging myself upon the broad breast of 
mother earth, would I dream hopes for the future 
—hopes, which, in my happy life, have already 
many of them met their fruition. 

But there came days when my childish romp- 
ings were chided, and my ambition was awakened 
from its slumber; and so within the walls of our 
spacious and airy academy I took my seat for the 
first time as a scholar, filled with an overweening 
sense of my own importance, and greatly com- 
passionating the companions I left at the ‘‘select 
school” I had before attended. : 

I was an ‘academy scholar” now, and I re- 
solved to improve every moment of time, that I 
might win the honors of the institution, while 
my love of approbativeness whispered to me, how 
exceedingly gratifying it would be to be singled 
out by my teachers as the most studious of the 
class. But alas for the fallacy of my resolutions! 
The first day passed soberly and studiously 
enough. During the noon recess, I practised 
over and over again the sounds of the French 
alphabet, and in the evening I reviewed my 
chemistry lesson for the morrow; but the second 
day I sat drooping and listless, with my eyes 
upon the pages, but my thoughts were far away 
over the clover meadows; and I barely escaped 
missing the questions which fell to me in the 
different classes. My usual good luck helped me 
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through, and when the five o’clock bell sounded, ‘You are surprised at my emotion, Clara,” 
I jumped from my seat, and like a very child} she said, ‘‘but when I tell you that once I hady 
bounded through the entry; and bonnet in hand } home as pleasant as yours, parents as loving, and 
darted across the road to the meadows—over the } brothers as fond, and now, that I am alone in 
green grass and the blooming clover, until 1 came } the world, you will not wonder that I am sad q 
to the dark pine forest which was my favorite } times.” 

haunt. I threw myself down upon the soft couch ‘My dear, dear teacher!” was all that I could 
of withered pine tassels, and, covering my face} say. She clasped my hand tighter within he 
with both hands, I wept that I was a child no} own, as she sketched for me the incidents of her 
longer. Before me rose a misty vision of life} chequered life. How I reproached myself for 
and its duties, and tremblingly I shrank from the } repining at my lot, as I listened to the trials 
conflict. ‘I will not be a woman,” I cried, and} which had marked her path from childhood! 
then I sobbed again as I remembered how very } How earnest were the resolutions that I made 
useless was the resolve. to be more worthy of het regard. 

A light step rustled the leaves beside me. I It was sunset when we wound our way along 
looked up. It was one of the teachers—one, } the shaded paths that led to the centre of the 
whose gentle voice and winning ways had already } village, and she left me at the gate of my father’s 
made me love her. I felt ashamed of my childish- } dwelling, with a shadow upon my brow which 
ness, and I would have arisen, but she sat down } had never before rested there. 
beside me, and clasping one of my hands within } From that hour I date the birth of the self- 
her slender fingers, she said, ‘‘tell me, dear Miss } government, and self-denial which I practised 
Clara, why you would wish always to be a child.” {during the remainder of my school days. It 
I tried to answer, and at length succeeded in} is true that at first I frequently flagged in my 
saying that it was certaintly very foolish for me } endeavors, but one smile of affection, one word 
to wish to be one always. I expected she would } of encouragement from her dear lips, and I com- 
chide me, but no, she commenced in her low, } menced anew. Thus week after week glided 
sweet-toned voice to tell me of the interest she } away, and I became a studious pupil, and I trast 
had felt in me, how all day she had noticed my } & more worthy companion of my beloved teacher. 
wearied looks, and remembered her first days } Alice Mordaunt was my seat-mate. A noble- 
of close application, and when I sprang from hearted and spirited girl, with a countenance 
the school-room, how she had watched me as I} glowing with expression and beaming with 
bounded to the pine-grove, and then taking the } beauty. She was a Virginian, and had come 
more circuitous path, had followed me. How I } from the south accompanied by an older brother, 
loved her as I looked up into her large, blue } who only attended the recitations in algebra, 
eyes, and saw the depths of tenderness nestling | geometry, and Latin. He boarded at the large 
there. I threw my arms around her, and told} hotel upon the west side of the village “green;” 
her that for the sake of her dear love I would} but Alice’s apartment joined Miss Gray’s in the 
conquer all difficulties, surmount all obstacles. } more retired dwelling of our principal teacher, 
She folded me closer to her heart, and I felt her } Mr. Houghton. 





warm tears dropping on my face. One gloriously beautiful morning in June, 
‘*You were not made for a teacher, my dear} Alice and myself proposed absenting ourselves 
Miss Gray,” I said. from afternoon school, and accompanied by our 
‘Circumstances have made me such,” she re-} brothers, visit a tribe of Indians which had 
plied. encamped upon the banks ef the Warrinoco. 


There came a sigh so deep and long from her} Alice wrote a note to Frederic to that effect, 
heart, that its echoes woke an answering one} but she had found no opportunity of delivering 
from my own. How oppressive was the silence } it when the geometry class were called up for 
that followed that mournful sigh! Nota breeze} recitation. I was to demonstrate the first 
rustled the ‘‘tasseled fringe” which hung in such } problem. 
thick massive folds above us—not even the warble “Take this note for me, and he’ll have time 
of a bird relieved the intense stillness, as won- } to answer it,” whispered Alice, at the same time 
deringly I gazed upon the transparent purity of } slipping it into my hand. 
my young teacher’s face. Her soft, golden hair} I crossed to the black-board—my brother sat 
was banded plainly over her blue veined brow, } near; I gave him the folded slip of paper, mo- 
and hung in wavy curls behind the rounded ear. } tioning him to pass it to Fred, for there were 
A deep bright color like the hue of an opening } several between them. I had scarcely reached 
rose rested on her wasted cheeks, and her small, } my seat, when a tall, light-haired young man 
glowing lips were parted by the breath which } arose, and walked very consequentially to the 
came heavily from between them. teacher, with the folded paper in his hands. 
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“FORGIVE AND FORGET.” 139 
“What is this?” said Mr. Houghton, taking it, It was the close of July, and the last day of 
from him. school, that I accompanied Alice to her room at 


«A note which a young lady was passing clan- 
destinely,” said the slim youth, in soft tones. 

A crimson flush swept up my face to my fore- 
head, and all eyes were turned upon me. Alice 
east a scornful, withering glance upon the young 
man, and his small, grey eyes winced as though 
they were blinded. 

Mr. Houghton stood up in his desk. ; 

“Oh, this reprimand will kill me!” I thought. | 
I knew how severe the rules of the school were, / 
and I trembled as he read aloud the superscrip- 
tion. : 

«“¢Mr. Frederic Mordaunt, Glenwood Aca- 
demy.’ There is some mistake about this note, 
Mr. Pelton; this is not my name; you can now 
rectify your error by giving it to the young gen- 
tleman to whom it is addressed.” 

With what inexpressible relief did I listen to 
the words. Alice had arisen before Mr. Houghton } 
spoke. A look of triumph flashed over her beau- } 
tiful face, as she briefly acknowledged herself the § 
writer of the note which I had conveyed for her. } 

As the crest-fallen Pelton took his way to Fred 
Mordaunt with the note, a suppressed titter ran 
through the room. 

*Silence!” said Mr. Houghton, and there was 
a plentiful fluttering of white handkerchiefs to 
hide the lips that would laugh despite the com 
mand, 

From that hour the thoughtless Alice waged 
war with the mean-spirited Pelton, as she called 
him. Every word he uttered she turned into ridi- § 
cule, and every action she criticized or mimiced, 
until his name became a by-word. There were 
placards posted upon the doors, describing a 
youth whose mother did not know he was out, 
and headed with a true profile sketch of the 
doomed pupil; but the Mordauntites were so 
numerous, that the teachers as well as the small 
number of Peltonites were always unable to dis- 
cover who the originators were. At length the 
poor, persecuted Pelton came to be considered by 
the teachers as a victim, over whom they ought to 
spread the shield of their especial protection ; and 
consequently, notice was publicly given to the 
school, in the large assembling hall, that the next 
misdemeanor toward him should be thoroughly 
investigated, and the offender expelled. 

Then came a time of peace. The war which 
had been so diligently waged before ceased; and 
the young ladies satisfied themselves by drawing 
down the corners of their mouths, and elongating 
their chins as they passed him in the street; while 
the young men would inquire very honestly if 
there were any letters in the post-office for them’ 
Thus things went on, while vacation approached 











rapidly. 


Mr. Houghton’s. Miss Gray came in and sat 
down beside us. She seemed unusually sad. 
I who knew that she was going to remain in 
our village during vacation, imagined that her 
thoughts were upon the home which was once 
hers, and that now, while many of her pupils 
were joyfully preparing for their expected meet- 
ing with friends, she was keenly feeling the con- 
trast. I soon found that there was no selfishness 
in her sorrow, for drawing us still nearer to her, 
she said, ‘“‘I have a request to make of you, my 
dear young friends, but one that I am afraid to 
make, lest I shall be pained with a refusal.” 

“We could refuse you nothing, my beloved 
teacher,” I replied. 

‘No, nothing,” joined in Alice. 

“It is a simple thing,” said Miss Gray, ‘and 
only requires obedience to one of our Saviour’s 
commands. Now answer me candidly girls—do 
you not think that in carrying out your dislike 
to Howard Pelton, you have acted more under 
the influence of wrong feelings, than he did when 
he gave your note to Mr. Houghton?” 

Alice looked her surprise. She had never 
thought that it could be wrong to resent such a 
mean, low-minded action, as she called it; and 
Miss Gray noticing her expression, continued, 

“You have seen how patiently he has borne 
all his persecutions, and how uniform has been 
his conduct since he entered school, never in any 
other way giving the slightest occasion for re- 
proof.” 

‘I hate such deceitfully good folks,’ inter- 
rupted Alice. 

‘Do not distress me, dear Alice, by speaking 
so from impulse,” said Miss Gray. ‘‘ You should 
not hate anything; I can soon convince you that 
Howard Pelton is not deceitful. It was his very 
dislike of the deceit which he supposed that one 
of you were practising, that led him to expose it 
by yielding up the note. He has been educated 
strictly to act from a sense of duty, and if as you 
think, he has in this case carried his principles 
too far, it is but——” 

‘‘There’s no use trying to convince me that 
he is perfect,” interrupted Alice again, ‘‘I always 
have detested him, and I always shall.” 

So saying, she jumped from her seat, and 
bounded down the staircase to meet her brother, 
whom from the window she had espied coming 
toward the house. 

‘It will be a hard lesson for Alice to learn, to 
‘forget and forgive’ throughout life,” sighed Miss 
Gray, as brushing the tears from her eyes, she 
went into her own room, and left me to join my 
friends. 

September, with its beautiful skies, and pure, 
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soft breezes, stole gently into the vale which; 
summer had deserted. The ripening fruit hung 
in clusters from the trees and vines, the birds 
warbled joyously from the boughs, and the glad 
children frolicked in the shade, rejoicing in the 
beautiful world which had been given them to 
play in; for how could they dream that it was 
but a battle-ground, upon which, in after years, 
even the weakest must bear a part in its fearful 
conflicts. Even while the merry laugh went up 
from their midst, there was a sound of weeping 
and choking sobs of grief within a curtained room 
of Mr. Houghton’s dwelling. 

Miss Gray, our beautiful, fragile teacher, was } 
fast ‘‘passing away” from us. The hectic flush 
which had given such strange loveliness to her 
face, was replaced by the ashy paleness of death; 
but the wan lips still moved tremulously, and as 
I bent my head I caught the whispered message, 
‘*tell Alice to forget and forgive.” A gentle smile } 
rested upon the pallid mouth, as bursting from } 
its fetters of clay, the spirit, purified by the sor- 
rows of earth, soared to its angel home. 

The next day brought Alice to Glenwood again. } 
She had not heard during the vacation of Miss 








«Ts it her?—is it our dear teacher?” 

I threw my arms around her, and tried to check 
the sobs that were almost choking me as I replied, 
‘‘yes, Alice, it is—and her last thoughts were of 
you, for she said, ‘tell Alice to forget and forgive’ 
—these were the last words she uttered.” 

Alice’s wild grief was painful to look upon, as 
bending over the cold face of clay, she sobbed 
out a prayer for forgiveness. 

Another form darkened the doorway and stood 
by the side of the dead. 

Alice lifted her eyes and looked up into Howard 
Pelton’s face. Extending her hand, and grasping 
that of the young man, she said, in a voice choking 
with grief, ‘‘can you forgive me, Mr. Pelton, for 
the unkindness which I have shown you?—ean 
you forget it to be my friend for the sake of ——” 

She could say no more. 

**T deserved all, Miss Mordaunt,” replied the 
young man, “I alone was to blame; and perhaps 
the shame and mortification which I have suffered 
since, may in some measure atone for my error. 
You cannot have despised me for it more than 
have despised myself.” 

The soft, south wind swept through the open 


Gray’s illness, and when the stage stopped beside ; window, and lifted the damp, golden tresses which 
the gate, she sprang from it, and bounding up} clustered around the marble brow of the sleeper. 
the avenue with a light step, she entered the; Was it a smile that played upon her counte- 
parlor, and gazed with mute surprise upon the} nance, as Alice Mordaunt and Howard Pelton 
enshrouded form which lay before her. I was stood there with clasped hands ?—no, it was but 
seated alone by the window, and as I arose to} the fitful shadow of a swaying vine, and we turned 
welcome her, she questioned me with quick im-} with full hearts from the lifeless form of our 


patience, 
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cherished teacher. 
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BY EMILY HERRMANN, 





’T 1s a fine October morning 
Underneath a deep blue sky, 

And the Autumn’s gold and crimson, 
On the slanting pathway lie. 


As we leave the dull green meadows, 
Cross the brook, ascend the hill, 

Seeking for the hickory’s treasures, 
In the air so clear and still. 


Large white nuts, in emerald cases, 
Find we, lying on the leas, 

Where leaves, with fantastic shadows, 
Play among the forest trees. 


Now and then, soft zephyrs, laden 
With a fine aroma, come 

As we bear our gathered burdens 
Backward to our lowly home. 


Now is stilled the joyous singing 
Of the light-winged Summer birds, 
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And the frost, these chilly evenings, 
Kills the pastures of the herds— 


Crisps the edges of our vine-leaves, 
Thins our fairy locust-tops, 
While it ripens, for the miller, 
In our fields, the Autumn crops. 


Heed we not while to the barn-roof 
Close is piled the scented hay, 
And, while, squirrel-like, in garrets 
We can store such nuts away. 


For we know that Southern cedars 
Hear the singing of our birds, 

And the stacks of corn and oat-sheaves 
Fold and feed our flocks and herds. 


And the flames of oak and hickory 
Light us through the Winter eves, 

’Till the time of orchard-flowering, 
And the green of springing leaves. 
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“NO STRAWBERRIES FOR SUPPER.” 





BY JANE WEAVER. 





“Isn’r tea ready yet?” querulously said Mr.} ‘But indeed, my dear, I didn’t like to pay so 
Warren, to his wife, looking at his watch. } much for strawberries,” interposed his wife, in 

“No, my dear, it is not time; but I will go and } a tone of expostulation, ‘‘and I thought, for one 
see that it is prepared at once,” and Mrs. Warren } night, you could do with toast. You used to be 
rose, with a sigh, and left the room. } fond of toast.” 

‘* Always the way with these women,” growled «Not when strawberries are in season,” gruffly 
the husband, as his wife closed the door. ‘They 3 replied the husband, walking to the window. “I 
never seem to know that a man is hungry, after } wouldn’t grudge half a dollar, a box, to have some 
a day’s hard work, and wants his meals the > strawberries.” 
instant he comes in. I believe if I was starving,’ Mrs. Warren paused a moment, and then said 
I couldn’t get tea before seven o'clock, ‘pon my ; hesitatingly, 
soul I do.” $ «Perhaps Jane could find some in the neigh- 

After the lapse of about ten minutes, Mrs.} borhood. I’m sure, my dear, I am willing even 
Warren returned, and announced that tea was} to go myself.” 
ready. Her husband, who had been chafing the; ‘Find some in the neighborhood! Yes, mise- 
whole period at a delay that, after all, was in-} rably stale ones, mashed out of all shape, and 
evitable, gruffly rose and followed her into the} sour from being-kept so long. Besides, my tea 


dining-room. , } is spoiled now and its of no consequence.” 
“Humph,” he said, taking his seatand glancing} This ended the matrimonial colloquy. Mr. 

around the table, “no strawberries for supper.” { Warren, as he spoke, opened the door, and left 
Mrs. Warren looked up timidly. } the apartment, sulkily muttering to himself; 


“I could not find any, in market, to-day,” she} while his wife, relieved of his presence, gave 
said, ‘under twenty-five cents a box; and I really } } free vent to the tears, which she had checked in 
thought that too exorbitant a price.” his presence. 

“Why I bought them, yesterday, for fifteen} No lover had gver seemed to worship his mis- 
cents,” said Mr. Warren, crossly, ‘it’s very} tress more than did Mr. Warren the pretty Emily 
strange.” Howard. Until they were married, the gratifica- 

“But to-day was market-day.” } tion of her wishes appeared to be his only desire. 

“The more reason for their being cheaper. } } But, froi. the hour that she became his wife, his 
But you have no talent, I do believe, for mar-} } demeanor gradually changed. The natural sel- 
keting, and wouldn’t ask a huckster to take less, } fis shness, imperiousness and irritable temper of 
no matter how she might be imposing on you.” } the man began now to develope themselves; and 

To this sally of ill-temper Mrs. Warren made } gradually Mrs. Warren saw all her bright dreams 
no reply. Experience had taught her that argu- } of felicity fade away forever. Her husband was 
ment with Mr. Warren, when he was in the wrong, ? always finding fault with her, do what she would. 
angered, not convinced him. } The dinner was either underdone, or overdone, 

For some little while, the husband sat silent 3 the coffee at breakfast was too weak or too strong, 
He was vexed that his wife did not answer him: } the shirt-collars were not stiff enough or as rigid 
indeed, in his present mood, he would have been } as iron, or some other alleged mistake, or neglect, 
vexed at anything. At last he said, } had occurred in Mrs. Warren’s.administration of 

‘Are there any preserves left?” > the household economy. 

“No, my dear,” replied his wife, evidently } At first the young wife had resented the in- 
annoyed. ‘It is late in the spring, you know,” } ; justice of her husband. The change from adula- 
she added, apologetically, ‘‘and the last were} tion to censure was too sudden for her to be as 


consumed a fortnight ago.” yet reconciled to it; and, having considerable 
Mr. Warren pushed his plate away, and rose} spirit, she became angry in turn. But she soon 
from the table angrily. ;found that this only increased the difficulty. 


“TI declare,” he said, ‘it’s too bad. A man} Had she persisted, indeed, in this natural indig- 
can’t get a decent meal in his own house. No ; nation, an open rupture with her imperious hus- 
strawberries, no preserves—nothing at all that is > band must have been the consequence, to be 
palatable.” followed by a separation, if not a divorce. For 
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the sake of her children she resolved to bear all, 
rather than let things come to this conclusion. 
How many thousands have done likewise? 

Mrs. Warren is now really a heart-broken 
woman. Her husband loves her, as a tiger loves 
a pet; and, after a fashion, exhibits his affection 
for her. He gives her all she asks, and even 
more; is proud of her lady-like demeanor; and 
boasts among his male acquaintance what an 
excellent housekeeper she is. But, at home, he 
is fast wearing her life away by a series of petty 
fault-findings, such as we have described, the 





result of his intense selfishness: yet, strange to 
say, he thinks it extraordinary that his wife does 
not love him as she did in the days of their 
earlier acquaintance, and wonders why she has 
grown so nervous, so faded, and so given to fits 
of weeping. 

While novelists are flooding our literature with 
romantic pictures of faultless lovers, it is well 
occasionally to follow up the picture, and show 
what sort of husbands such lovers sometimes 
become. 
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BY-GONE DAYS. 





BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 





I wixz dream upon this shore: 

As the soft light flashes o’er 

Tiny waves that fall and rise, 

Blue and golden, like the skies— 

As the low wind bears along 

Incense sweet and breath of song, 

And the willow-branches bow 

To the deepening shades below, 

And the light spray bathés the flowers— 
I will dream of by-gone hours! 


Sunset hues are in the West, 

And upon the azure breast 

Of the peaceful Heavens at rest, 
Gorgeous clouds in glory drest: 
Gold and purple mingle there, 

And the air—the very air 

Seems a sea of blended dyes, 
Waving ’neath the dark, deep skies: 
Bearing on its unseen wings 

To the soul, all beauteous things. 


Now the bright tints die away 
Softly, as the glad beams play 
On the river’s joyous face, 

That has lain in their embrace; 
For the watezs pure and cold 
Seemed a sea of burnished gold; 
Now a sombre look and grave 
Stealeth o’er the shining wave, 
Now is hushed their music light 
’Neath the shadows of the night. 


Up among the branches old 

Of the dear elms proud and bold, 
Looketh down an eye of love 
From the quiet realms above! 
Shedding golden beams afar, 
Shineth out the evening star, 
Like a drop of pearly dew 

From a violet deeply blue, 

Or a tear within the eye, 

As a loved tone creepeth by. 





Now upon the river’s breast 
Seems the golden star to rest, 
While the shadows deeply lie 
Round the azure of the sky, 

And a voice is borne along, 

Like the joyous breath of song! 
Softly now that music-tone 
Telleth of the bright hours gone, 
Of the thornless flowers that lay 
Round life’s fair and opening day. 


By-gone hours! ye’re with me now; 
Sunshine sits upon my brow— 
Deepest tones of rapture start 

In my young and bounding heart! 
Now I pluck the violet blue, 
Shaking off the pearly dew; 

Now the rose-bud, pure and white, 
Whispers with a tone of light, 

And the lily’s heart of snow 

Flings a breath across my brow! 


Now bright eyes and waving bair 
Flash along the quiet air— 

Now white fingers softly twine 
Flowers upon this brow of mine, 
And low words are meekly sai, 
Trembling o’er my bending head, 
Falling with a touch as light 

On my throbbing heart to-night, 
As in years long, long ago, 
When I felt their music flow! 


That pale star is gazing still 
From the bosom of the rill, 

And the little waves that dance 
O’er its loving, trembling glance, 
Whisper with a tone as free, 

And as full of mirth and glee, 

As the voices of the young 

That across my path were flung— 
Voices of the fair and brave, 
That are sleeping in the grave. 
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MY MOTHER.—THE DEPARTURE 





OF YOUTH. 





Now the spell is broken—now 
Shadows creep upon my brow, 

And the blue eyes’ joyous light 
Fades into the gloom of night; 
Now the tones of mirth are hushed, 
And a moaning voice hath gushed 
On the night-breeze—solemn, low; 
Not the tone of “long ago”— 

But it tells of graves that lie 
Where the low winds murmur by. 





And it tells of brows grown cold, 


Gleaming up through curls of gold, 


And of hands that softly lie 

On the breast that heaves no sigh; 
And of eyes, whose joyous flash 
Faded ’neath the drooping lash— 
Of young hearts whose music-tone 
From the earth for aye hath gone, 
Oh! of these tie night winds tell, 
Bearing sadness in their swell! 





MY MOTHER. 





BY W. WILSON. 





A moTHER’s face, a mother’s smile 
Is deep engraven here, 
As recollections back recoil, 
And sometimes bring a tear, 
I think she watches o’er me still; 
The thought it makes me start, 
And brim-full the eye will fill 
As throbs my beating heart. 


My mother had an angel’s face, 
At least it was to me, 

A kindred spirit I could trace, 
I never since could see; 

Her angel smile still on me beams, 
As I from slumbers rise, 

And parts all my midnight dreams, 
I see her in the skies, 


Could I but paint that feeling heart 
In language all my own— 
Or will some say it was but art 
And feeling quite unknown? 
I'would tell them, if standing by, 
When now my soul’s impress’d, 
There was not a look—nor yet a sigh 
But she wish’d her child was bless’d. 





A mother’s face, a mother’s smile, 
A mother’s joy, or tear 

Will nerve a child for any toil, 
And drive away all fear; 

It will reach that dark, deep recess, 
The fountain of the heart, 

And if a blessing e’er can bless 
It—a mother’s can impart. 


In vain may we a mother seek 
Throughout this weary earth, 

None so soothingly can speak 
As her that gave us birth; ; 

The false and the forced smile, 
And stony millstone tear, 

Could ne’er the infant heart so wile 
As a mother true and dear. 


But language fails what I would say, 
And feel it as my will, 

The fair I would the tribute pay 
This chaos now to fill; 

But it is beyond my power, 
I leave it to some other 

Whose muse may yet higher tower 
To picture a dear mother. 





THE DEPARTURE OF YOUTH. 


Ou! the laughing skies of youth must change 
To clouds of dreariness and rain, 

However far the wanderer range 
He never may find repose again; 

The flowers will fade before his gaze, 
For the dew of hope shall fail, 

And the breeze that laughed in the sunny blaze 
Dies with a worn-out wail. 


"Tis a terrible task to look around, 
With eyo unused to gloom, 

And find no splender deck the ground, 
No song, no scent, nu bloom; 





But sadder by far to watch decaying 


As soon as it breaks—the light— 


To follow the morning, bravely straying, 


And meet with a stormy night. 


To find the joys of youth departing 


Is to watch your chain put on, 


Link after link fresh anguish darting, 


Oh! would that youth were gone! 


Tis to find yourself alone—forsaking 


The sheltered land of rest, 


The wrath of his snake-like crest. 
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In a crazy bark, where the sea is slaking 
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BY CLARA BEAUMONT. 





CHAPTER I. heavily against the door. A benevolent-looking, 

A crear April sunshine rested on the heavy } elderly man approached the coffin-bearers, and 
masses of brick and stone that filled up the streets ? upon receiving his directions they proceeded up 
of the crowded city—the sweet, warm breath of} stairs with their burden. He had not noticed 
early spring was abroad upon the air—and flowers } the man; but a white face was now raised be- 
peeped forth from the windows, and clustered } seechingly to his, and a voice almost unintelli- 
together in bright masses upon the side-walk. gible whispered: 
It was a lovely day; soft, balmy, and delicious; ; **Tell me, doctor! does she yet live?” 
crowds were in the streets, handsome equipages} The kind heart experienced a thrill as he 
rolied swiftly along, and a joyousness seomed } paused before giving utterance to the truth; and 
breathed in the very air—in the April sunshine } the man exclaimed huskily, ‘I see it all!—she 
that brought warmth and gladness with every ray. } is dead, and it is her coffin that they have just 

The dark walls of the hospital were already} taken up stairs. She has gone to receive the 
wreathed with the deep green ivy—the trees in} reward which was denied her on earth, and I am 
the enclosure were covered with light, gossamer } a wretched, lonely man!” 
sprays of foliage, and the turf there looked} He covered his face with his hands to conceal 
greener and softer, as though it were a spot; the tears wrung forth by the extremity of his 
apart from the rest of the city—a place upon} sorrow; and the kind-hearted doctor, although 
which had breathed the influence of some good } accustomed to such scenes, felt a strong syn- 


) 


angel, to consecrate it henceforth and forever. } pathy for the poor man’s grief. 
Two or three men stood near the gate of the hos- } «Do not forget, Wychnor,” said he, kindly, 
pital; and their loud voices and laughter seemed } ‘that you have three children who look to you 
almost profane when contrasted with the quiet | for comfort and support. You are not altogether 
that hung about the building—the refuge of the} lonely.” 
sick and suffering. A pale, wan-looking invalid, With a strong effort the man dried his tears, 
just released from the sick-room, came slowly } as he replied sadly, ‘I do not forget it, sir—but 
down the walk—wrapping his cloak closely about } oh! you cannot tell the loss I have suffered! You 
him, for he felt chilly even in the warm sunshine. } will not keep me from her now?” 
The gate opened, and two men, bearing a coffin; ‘No—you can go up now, Wychnor—but be 
between them, advanced toward the house. The , calm, I entreat you. Remember that hers is the 
invalid shuddered nervously, and shrank from } better fate.” 
the touch of their garments; for he saw that the; With a tear in his eye, the doctor passed out 
coffin was a full-sized one, and there is something ; at the door; while Wychnor walked feebly up 
more melancholy, more like reality in the death : stairs. He longed, and yet he dreaded to behold 
of one who is strong in years and stature—when ' that gentle face again. Almost in a dream, he 
a child dies it seems like the fading of a flower, } entered the room and gazed upon the features of 
or the passing away of a bright sunbeam. But; the dead. How beautiful they were, even in 
the men still continued their laughter; they did > death! But the eyes that had ever beamed 
not see the coffin, they heeded not that it had even lovingly upon him were now veiled by the white 
touched their garments as it was borne past them. ; lids—the gentle voice was hushed forever—and 

A wild-looking man, with the marks of care and } not a breath, not a movement stirred the dread- 
grief in his countenance, and his whole appear-} ful repose of the whole figure. Consumption 
ance in a most disordered state, hastily entered } had wasted her almost to a shadow; and, lying 
the gate and walked hurriedly along. The men; there so wan and emaciated, it seemed difficult 
were just entering the door with the coffin; and} to believe that the still pulse had so lately flut- 
forcing himself beside them, he asked in a tone } tered with life; and pressing one last, lingering 
of suppressed emotion for whom it was intended. } kiss upon the cold brow, he stood and gazed upon 

“Can’t tell,” replied one of the men, indif-}the couch. Then stepping as softly as though 
ferently, ‘‘it is for some woman who died last} he feared to disturb her repose, he left the room 
night.” and passed out again into the busy street. 

A cold chill seized the inquirer, and he leaned’ He returned in a short time, accompanied b 
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three children. A fine-looking boy of eight years 
assisted the unsteady steps of his pale sister, who 
might be about two years older; but her features 
were sharpened by ill-health, and her lameness 
rendered the walk a painful effort. But the 
sweetness of her smile, when quieting her bro- 
ther’s fears, seemed almost like an angel- gleam— 
it lit up those pale features with so celestial an 
expression. Her eyes were bent lovingly the while 
upon a beautiful child of five summers, whom her 
father led by the hand; and she seemed to feel 
toward it all a mother’s care and pride. But 
tears stood in the dark orbs as they approached 
the hospital; and she remembered that they no 
longer hada mother. The boy’s full lip quivered, 
but the little one entered the house of death gaily; 
and the voice of her laughter, for the first time, 
fell painfully on their ears. Again the cloth was | 





her, and cheered her, and hoped almost against 
hope; but now she was dead—there was no longer 
to-morrow to look forward to, and despair settled 
around his heart. 

Mrs. Wychnor had been a gentle, lovely woman 
—one of those persons who seem ladies in any 
situation; her husband had looked up to her, 
admiringly and reverently, as one far above him; 
and it now seemed as though his sole prop had 
been taken away. Even the caresses of his 
children could scarcely dissipate his gloom—the 
bright April sunshine seemed a mockery—and 
he sat moodily resting his head on his hand, 
almost questioning the justness of a Providence 
that to him had allotted all the sorrow, and to 
another all the sunshine. 

The efforts of the kind doctor had procured 
them a kind of shanty, which Wychnor’s taste had 





lifted from the white, stili face, and the boy’s grief | fitted up into a sort of habitation; and thither 
burst forth in loud, convulsive sobs; while the ‘ the family adjourned after the death of the wife 
lame girl knelt at the head of the coffin and wept and mother. The same kind friend had obtained 
silently. But the child seemed to wonder at it } him some customers; and Wychnor’s fear of not 
all; and clung closely to her father, as though { having bread to put in his children’s mouth was 
afraid of the motionless figure. He carried her | now removed. 
to the coffin; but she turned away her head, and | It was a bright afternoon, about a month after 
could not be prevailed upon to kiss the face that | i the last events ; and the little family were gathered 
had bent over her from earliest infancy. in one of the two rooms which constituted their 
The undertaker’s men had come to carry down whole house. The father was busily employed 
the coffin; and sadly the little band of mourners { upon a piece of carving, the boy was deeply buried 
followed it to the obscure spot that was to con- ; in a book, and Clara, the lame girl, was seated at 
stitute its last resting-place. It was soon over; | the window, remodeling an old black dress which 
for the burial of the poor occupies but little time; i had been her mother’s—while, as she proceeded 
and sad and silent they returned to their lonely } { with her task, the scalding tears could not be kept 
home. { back, She had tied a black ribbon around her 
The Wychnors were English by birth, but they | ‘ little sister’s waist; for, although the child could 
had no connection with the nobility—they did not ! not understand its meaning, she experienced a 
even rank among the second class—steady and ‘ melancholy pleasure in paying this tribute of re- 
industrious, with means sufficient to keep them spect to the memory of her departed mother. 
from want, they worked on without repining at | { The sound of carriage wheels was heard, and 
their lot, until a series of misfortunes reduced | {a handsome equipage drew up before the door, 
them to absolute poverty. For sometime they | | while the spirited horses pranced and reared, 
struggled bravely on; but when Paul Wychnor | and seemed to disdain the humble neighborhood 
beheld the rose fade gradually from his wife’s in which they found themselves. A slight flush 
che€k, and her once bright eyes grow dim and } crossed Clara’s pale cheek as the liveried foot- 
lustreless, his spirits sank within him; and flying man glanced about him with an insolent air; but 
from his native land, in hopes of giving to the ! supposing that he was looking for some other 
loved one a few more years of life, he found { house, she quietly pursued her work. 
himself in America with no friend to welcome “What is that?” inquired her father, ‘“‘has 
him, no place which he could call ‘“‘home”—and ! anything stopped here?” 
searcely any money to provide necessaries for; ‘Only a carriage, papa, by mistake,” but her 
the invalid. i little sister had rushed to the window, and ex- 
He had been a carver, and he now made every claimed that a beautiful lady was getting out. As 
effort to procure work; but he was poor and } she spoke, an elegantly-dressed woman descended 
friendless, and no one seemed disposed to assist } from the carriage, and the footman knocked loudly 
him. His wife was fading daily, and his inability at the door. 
to procure her necessary comforts preyed upon; Paul Wychnor glanced at the stranger in sur- 
his spirits; but at length some kind person ob- ! prise; but the lady said, with a sweet smile, ‘I 
tained admittance for her in the hospital—and | am afraid that you consider me an intruder— 
, there he had gone day after day, and watched but, believe me, my visit is actuated only by the 
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kindest motives. I have heard of your misfor- 
tunes from a friend, and feel the deepest sym- 
pathy for you.” 

The sweet look and tone were irresistible; a 
chair was placed for the elegant visitor, and 
seating herself in it, she drew the little Emma 
to her, and continued: “I heard that you had 
three children, for whom you were scarcely able 
to provide a decent support; I have wealth in 
abundance, but there is no child to gladden my 
home—my only son is far away—and if you will 
consign this little rose-bud to my charge, I pro- 
mise to treat her in every respect as my own 
child; to educate her like a lady, and in the event 
of my death to leave her a fortune sufficient to 
obviate the necessity of her ever descending from 
the station to which she will be brought up.” 

The child had looked wonderingly up in her 
face, attracted by her beauty, and the elegance 
of her dress, and now crept close to her in the 
utmost confidence, and played admiringly with a 
rich bracelet which sparkled on the lady’s wrist. 
A deeper color tinged the fair cheek of Mrs. 
Delbridge as she spoke; and while awaiting an 
answer, she stooped down to caress the child. 
The little girl had one of those rare faces which 
seem out of place anywhere but in a picture- 
frame—the rich, chesnut hair seemed tinged 
with golden gleams, and her deep violet eyes 
were so large, and dreamy-looking that they 
gave a spiritual expression to the whole coun- 
tenance. The face and air were peculiarly aris- 
tocratic; both the lady and the carriage appeared 
to her as familiar objects, and she felt none of 
that awe which a display of wealth and grandness 
generally excites in the children of the poor. 

Paul Wychnor was so much surprised by this 
announcement that for some moments he made 
no reply. Clara dropped her work in speechless 
terror; and Reuben, looking quickly up from his 
book, seemed almost ready to double up his fist 
at the lady for offering to take his sister away. 

At length the father replied: ‘‘you are very 
kind indeed, lady, but you know not what you 
ask of me. I cannot part with my child.” 

The tone in which he spoke was decided; but 
Mrs. Delbridge rejoined with a heightened color, 
**consider before you refuse the privileges which 
you are denying your child. Is it not a little 
selfish to prefer your own gratification to her 
future good?” 

She had touched upon a tender point, and the 
poor man’s affection underwent a severe trial. 
She had been his pet—his little rose-bud; and he 
felt then that it would have been easier to part 
with either of the others. But the lady had 
‘whispered, ‘‘ would you not like to go with me, 
dear, and ride in that beautiful carriage?” and 
the child placed a little hand confidingly in hers, 
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and looked up with a beaming smile. He saw 
it, and Clara saw it too; and they began to think 
that a barrier was already placed between them 
and the little one. 

* «But suppose,” said Wychnor, hesitatingly, 
‘that I should consent to give up my child to 
you?—it might only be doing her a serious in- 
jury, for ladies have their fancies, and she may 
not prove what you expect—and then you would 
perhaps tire of her, and bring her back to be 
mortified with our humble way of living.” 

“No, no,” replied Mrs. Delbridge, eagerly, “I 
promise you that nothing of the kind shall occur. 
Such a proceeding would be extremely unjust to 
the child; and besides,” she continued, with a 
smile, ‘*I do not think that I would ever wish to 
return her—I love her already.” 

**And I love you,” whispered the child. 

Paul Wychnor had a strong, though silent con- 
flict with himself; at length he said, ‘‘come here, 
Emma-—do you wish to go with this lady, or stay 
at home with us? She will give you a great many 
beautiful things—but we have nothing pretty— 
only this bare-looking house.” 

The child hesitated for a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘let me go with her, papa.” 

Poor Clara covered her face with her hands, but 
Reuben looked too indignant to weep. ‘‘ What 
makes Clara cry?” said the little one, ‘‘we can 
ride together in the carriage, and I will give 
her some of my beautiful things.” But Clara, 
drawing the child close to her, now wept unre- 
strainedly. ‘You will let her come and see us, 
won’t you?” said Emma, addressing Mrs. Del- 
bridge. 

That lady made no reply to her question; but 
turning to Wychnor, she said, ‘you must not 
think me harsh, if I make some conditions that 
may sound rather strict. What I require of you 
is that you give me a document, resigning all 
right and title to the child—that you promise 
never to come and see her without my permission 
—that vou do not seek to attract her attentions 
in any way, and impose the same restrictior®on 
your family. Should these conditions be in- 
fringed, it would entirely destroy my plans, and 
most disagreeable consequences might ensue.” 

Paul Wychnor’s face had been deeply flushed 
during the progress of these remarks; and he 
answered somewhat proudly, ‘these are hard 
conditions to impose upon a man with respect 
to his own; but if I give her up, I have no wish 
to render her life miserable.” 

‘Then you will let me take her?” said Mrs. 
Delbridge, eagerly. 

He caught up the little Emma in one long 
embrace, and then produced the required docu- 
ment. The discomforts of his own home in 
comparison with the happy life in store for his 
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darling had risen up most forcibly, and over- 
whelmed more selfish feelings. He agreed to 
give her up. Clara cried again and again, and 
even Reuben was roused from his apathy; but 
Mrs. Delbridge eloquently represented the hap- 
piness in store for their sister, and promising 
that they should come and see her once at least, 
she hastily tore the child away; and the little 
Emma found herself driving rapidly along in an 
elegant carriage, while a beautiful new mamma 
bent fondly over her. 





CHAPTER II. 
A Turex hours drive brought them to a hand- 
gome country-seat. with a close-shaven lawn in 
front, and noble old trees that created a perpetual 





that, as she would then have expressed it, she met 
with ‘a congenial soul.” Attempting to cross a 
bridge on a slippery plank, the fair Matilda lost 
her balance, and was precipitated into the water; 
but help soon appeared in the person of a very 
handsome young man, who had for some time 
been gazing upon her unobserved—astonished 
that so lovely and distinguished-looking a girl 
should be found in the obscure region to which 
his fancy had chanced to direct him. Matilda 
blushed her thanks in the prettiest manner, and 
employed for the occasion a rather incomprehen- 
sible speech used by one of her favorite heroines 
in a somewhat similar case. He accompanied 
her home, and then of course it was his duty to 
call next day and inquire after her health; when 
Matilda looked so beautiful, with her soft, dark 


twilight around it. Closely pressing the sleeping } eyes and changing cheek, that Clarence Harwood 


child in her arms, Mr. Delbridge ascended the } began to feel very much in love. 


He came again 


broad steps, and deposited her burden ona couch ; and again, and the two roamed out together; 
in the drawing-room. Seating herself in a large} while Matilda began to think that her character 


arm-chair, she bent fondly over the sleeper; and 
as she gazed upon the exquisite face, hopes, plans 
and fears crowded quickly into her mind, as she 
looked forward through a long range of future 
years. The child was like some beautiful statue 
of Parian marble, tinged with the warm hue of 
life; and already the adopted mother feit a pride 
in gazing upon those perfect lineaments. 

Mrs. Delbridge was a handsome widow of 


thirty-five, with a large fortune entirely at her } 


own disposal, and an only son, who, in obedience 
to his father’s last wishes, had been placed at 
school in England. It was now three years since 
his mother parted from him; and it would pro- 
bably be several more before she could again 
behold him. She was lonely in the great house; 
and there were passages in her life which often 
rose up accusingly before her. 

Matilda Forrest, at eighteen, was a beauty 
without being a belle. Brought up in habits of 
the closest economy, and constantly witnessing 
at home the various expedients to make a little 
goa great ways, her ideas of grandeur were ex- 
ceedingly limited; and as they saw little or no 
company, she had not much opportunity to judge 
of the effect of those charms, which, aided by 
her looking-glass, she suspected to exist. There 
were piles of old novels in the house which she 
devoured rather than read; and in process of 
time be asr tic, and disdainfal of ordi- 
nary things as any of the Amandas or Cecillins 
whose virtues she perused. No longer enjoying 
the society of common-place beings, and expe- 
riencing the usual difficulty with which heroines 
are tormented—that of ‘‘not being understood,” 
she became fond of wandering off alone among 
the woods and fields on the outskirts of the 
village; and it was during one of these rambles 
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of heroine was now complete. He was only a 
poor young lawyer, who had roamed there in 
search of amusement—but this was so much the 
more romantic; he was evidently her destiny, 
and she succeeded in persuading herself that she 
was now really in love. The summer passed 
like a pleasant dream; and one bright, autumn 
morning Matilda glanced alternately from a 
sparkling ring on her finger to the sad counte- 
nance of Clarence, who murmured tender fare- 
wells without being able to tear himself from 
the spot. At length he really turned to go— 
saying as he went, in a tone of deep earnestness, 
‘tremember, Matilda, we shall meet again; it 
may be years, for my profession is almost a 
hopeless one—but as sure as there is a sky above 
us we shall certainly meet again.” There was 
a flood of tears in her own room; and the loved 
one seemed resolved to live on air, for meal after 
meal remained untasted, and she flattered herself 
that she was gradually pining away to a shadow; 
when just as this desirable end seemed likely to 
be accomplished, a sister of her mother’s, whose 
more fortunate marriage placed her in a totally 
different sphere, took it into her head to make a 
short visit to her countrified relatives. 

Surprised and delighted at Matilda’s grace and 
beauty, she insisted upon taking her to the city; 
and with a bewildered head the young recluse 
found herself in the midst of grandeur which 
had, as yet, appeared to her only in dreams. By 
degrees, however, she became accustomed to this 
splendor; and the perfect ease and self-possession 
of her manners was particularly agreeable to her 
fastidious aunt. 

“One thing I have to say,” remarked this 
worthy relative, ‘and I hope, Matilda, that you 
will bear it in mind. I have observed that you 
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_ are rather addicted to the old-fashioned failing 
of being sentimental; this is bad taste, to say 
the least of it, though I am willing to admit it 
innocent as long as it does no harm; but if car- 
ried to excess, it might lead you to the very un- 
lady-like proceeding of falling in love with some 
one—a thing which I never could forgive. I 
have brought you here with some purpose in 





view—you are to secure for yourself a suitable 
establishment; but anything so vulgar as falling 


in love would completely destroy your prudence.” 
; 


Matilda colored and trembled, as she replied in 


weer 





died. She regretted his death, for though she 
had never really and truly loved him, he had 
always been kind and indulgent; and she felt the 
same grief for his loss that one feels on missing 
a familiar objec: from its accustomed place. Mr, 
Delbridge, being an Englishman by birth, had 
determined that his son should be educated in 
Epgland; and leaving half of his property to his 
wife, he arranged the other half to be placed in 
the boy’s hands upon his coming of age. 

Mrs. Delbridge felt lonely—there was a blank 
in her life since the departure of her son; and 


a low tone, ‘‘but, aunt, I do not want an estab-} having heard of the Wychnors, she determined 


lishment—I am engaged.” 


to adopt the little Emma. The little crib, which 


“« Engaged!” almost shrieked her aunt, ‘‘and } had been empty since the baby-hood of Hamilton, 


to some country clog-pole, I suppose?” 


was again fitted up for an occupant; and that 


Matilda entered into a warm defence of Cla-} night the widow bent with tears and smiles over 
rence Harwood; but her aunt interrupted her} the slumbers of the child she had taken to her 
with, ‘“‘do not talk to me of this boy and girl } heart. 


nonsense—the engagement is nothing if another 


The next morning, the violet eyes of the little 


more eligible makes his appearance, I wonder , Emma were travelling around the room in a sort 
at you, Matilda, with that face and figure to} of stupefied surprise. Instead of meeting the bare 
throw yourself away upon a poor young lawyer; } rafters, and scanty furniture of the apartment at 
you might win the wealthy Mr. Delbridge, if you } home, they rested upon the prettily carved crib 
exerted yourself a little more to please him.” { with its pure white draperies, the rich carpet on 
Mr. Delbridge was a handsome, fastidious } the floor, and the handsome articles scattered 
man of forty, whose life had been spent in around. But Clara, dear, kind Clara, was not to 
dodging matchmakers, and shaking off trouble-} be seen; and burying her face in the pillow the 
some nephews and nieces, who clung to him } child cried bitterly. A light step sounded near 
‘ with the affection of leeches, and dived after} her, and a gentle voice spoke soothing words. 
him in horror whenever they suspected an in-! She looked up, and the beautiful face of Mrs. 
tention of precipitating himself into the slough Delbridge was pressed lovingly to hers. 
of matrimony. Struck with Matilda’s beauty, “‘Go away!” said the child, pettishly, ‘‘I want 
he paid her various cautious attentions; and} Clara!” But at length the kind lady’s caresses 
finding that she had no thoughts of holding out } and promises have restored her good humor, and 
a fish-hook and dragging him, panting and ex- ; she looks up with a beaming smile. 
hausted, to the shore, he sent her a most gen-} ‘Tell me your name, dear,” said Mrs. Del- 
tlemanly note, which conferred upon her the } bridge. 
privilege of becoming Mrs. Delbridge, if she} Emma,” replied the child,‘ Emma Wychnor.” 
chose. Her aunt chose for her; and after a} “No, not Emma, love—it is Augusta now, 
great many tears and sighs, the treasured ring ; Augusta Delbridge; and if any one asks your 
was sent back to Clarence in a formal note, and } name you must say so.” 
its absence replaced by a heavy diamond circlet. ‘* But I do not like that name,” said the child, 
A graceful falling of white drapery—a floating } ‘*T like my old one better.” 


of Brussels lace—a few words murmured in a} 
crowded church—a rapid driving away, and tra- 
velling she scarcely knew whither—and then the 
youthful Mrs. Delbridge found herself installed } 
as mistress of an elegant house, with a handsome } 
carriage, plenty of money, and an indulgent hus- ; 
band always at command, She supposed that it : 
was her destiny, and yielded herself to it with a) 
good grace; and sad to tell! when Master Del- } 
bridge made his appearance upon the stage of 
life she discarded all romance at once, and felt ; 


‘* Listen to me, dear,” replied Mrs. Delbridge, 
‘you have come to live with me now, and be my 
child, and you shall have a great many beautiful 
things, and sleep in this pretty room. But you 
must be called by my name, and you must not 
ask for Clara, for she is not your sister now—you 
have no sister—but there is a beautiful brother 
many miles off, who will one day come back and 
live with you. If you are a good girl, and do as 
I bid you, I shall love you dearly—but if you do 
not mind me, I will send you back to the ugly 


absolutely glad that he had been born to wealth | home from which I took you. Do you wish to go 
instead of poverty. } back to it?” 
Twelve years of their unclouded married life; The child buried her face in Mrs. Delbridge’s 


passed rapidly away; and then Mr. Delbridge ' dress, and clung closely to her. Her cheek flushed 
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triumphantly, and bending down she gently kissed 
the fair brow. Then summoning a servant, she 
said, ‘dress Miss Augusta in these things, Rachel 
—I give her into your charge.” 

The girl smiled to herself at the idea of a 
charity child being dressed up in this manner; 
put some indication of spirit on the part of her 


young charge warned her to be upon her guard. }. 


The child loved to creep close to her new mamma 
and gaze up at her beautiful face; and the lovely 
eyes of Mrs. Delbridge rested fondly on the ex- 
quisite features of the little one. 


Remembering her promise, Mrs. Delbridge sent : 


for Paul Wychnor and his two children to caress 
Emma for the last time; and although at first 
overwhelmed at the sight of them, her grief 
goon subsided, and she received their farewell 


embraces with the greatest composure. Clara } 


sighed deeply as she stood with her pale, quiet 
face in the midst of all this grandeur, and glanced 
sadly at the rich attire of her little sister, which 


in the child’s hands to divert her thoughts, she 
sat down to her writing-desk. Taking from it 
a letter, which bore a real school-boy’s hand- 
writing, she perused it for the twentieth time at 
least. Her face was lighted up by a look of 
inexpressible love, and her smile grew still more 
beautiful. 

‘‘My own dear mother,” it began, “I have 
not done anything bad for a week at least, and 
fearing that this fit of goodness may effervesce 
suddenly, I sit down to give you an account of 
myself while there is something creditable to 
say. Do you know, mother dear, that I have 
won the prizes? When they begged me to go 
out, I closed my ears to their temptations, for I 
could hear your dear voice whispering so softly, 
‘endeavor to excel, for my sake, Hamilton’—so I 
locked myself and my books up together. It is 
vacation now, and the boys have all gone home 
to their mothers and sisters, while only I remain 
‘with Mr. Marnard. I often wish that I had a 





seemed to place so great a barrier between them; | sister to write to me—the boys are so proud of 
while Reuben assumed an air half of defiance, | their sisters, and show their letters in so much 
as though determined to show a sense of proper triumph—but there is one consolation at least: 
pride; but the father gazed upon the splendor ‘ none of them can possibly have a mother like 
around him and thought sadly of the void at { mine—you are worth twenty sisters. I got into 
home—what though his little singing-bird had ‘a regular battle on your account the other day, 
found a golden cage? He hastily wiped away ' dear mother, (now do not be frightened—I had 
the falling tears; and Mrs. Delbridge, following ‘no teeth knocked down my throat or eye put 


him to the door, said hurriedly : 

“Do not forget your promise, Mr. Wychnor— 
the child, you see, is already weaned from home, 
and I think it best for all parties that you should 
not meet again.” 

“Never fear me, madam,” replied Wychnor, 
somewhat gruffly, ‘‘I shall think of her but as 
one I have lost forever. I only hope that she 
may be happy in the home to which she has been 
transplanted.” 

Mrs, Delbridge’s disposition was a very sweet 
one; and making due allowance for the father’s 
feelings, she replied gently: 

“Be assured, no effort of mine shall be spared 
to make her happy. I have been very lonely, 
Mr. Wychnor,” she continued, with tears in her 


{ out, only a slight scratch on my cheek.) We 
‘had a sort of supper among us, in honor of the 
; breaking up; and when the wine was passed 
{around, some one proposed that each should 
}name the lady whom he considered as realizing 
‘his ideas of beauty, and drink to her honor. 
‘This created a great deal of merriment; one 
‘little fellow not as tall as myself proposed, with 
} quite an air, the health of a great belle, who 
| was probably totally ignorant of his existence. 
} When it came to my turn, I gave: ‘my mother, 
‘ the most beautiful even of America’s lovely 
‘daughters.’ This caused an instant uproar; 
‘some were angry because they fancied that I 
‘intended a disparagement of English ladies— 
‘ others laughed at the idea of toasting my mother 





beautiful eyes, ‘and if you only knew the plea- ; —and one actually had the insolence to murmur 
sure which this sweet child has afforded me, you ! something about ‘old women!’ My blood fairly 
could scarcely regret the sacrifice. As it is, I; boiled; in the times of chivalry, you know, dear 
feel very much indebted to your kindness—more | mother, knights maintained the beauty of their 
80 than you can ever be to mine.” }lady-loves at the point of their lances; and I 
Every word bespoke the lady, and Paul Wych- | flew at the aggressor in frantic sort. A squab- 
nor yielded to the fascination of her manner in } ble ensued, in which I came off victorious; and 
spite of himself. ‘I know,” said he, ‘that you | having made them all drink my toast we parted 
are all that is kind and good, and I am very un- ; in the best of humors.” 
grateful—but I will no longer trouble you with ; Then followed an account of his school adven- 
ely presence.” ‘ tures, which displayed the same bold spirit. The 
It was with a feeling of inexpressible relief ; letter was closely written on every side, and yet 
that Mra. Delbridge beheld the door close upon ; the mother read on to the very last word. Then 
the Wychnors; and hastily placing a picture book ! carefully folding it up again, she took out pen, 
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ink, and paper, and commenced an answering 
epistle. She wrote, almost doubting the effect 
her communication might have upon the affec- 
tionate, proud-spirited boy; but having repre- 
sented in touching words the loneliness which 
had fallen on her since his departure, she told 
him of the sister he would find on his return, and 
drew so fascinating a picture of the child she had 
adopted, that the boy’s heart must indeed have 
been a stone that melted not beneath it. 

Six months had now elapsed; and Augusta 
Delbridge had become accustomed to her new 
home, and her new name. It was quite amusing 
to see her pretty imperiousness with the ser- 
vants; she could stamp her little foot, and issue 
her orders as imposingly as though she had been 
@ princess born. But a single word, a look even, 
from Mrs. Delbridge could subdue her instantly ; 
and tears of penitence would stand in the eyes 
that had flashed so haughtily but a moment 
before. The child had an unconquerable aver- 
sion to beggars, or poorly-dressed people; no 
persuasions would induce her to speak to, or even 
look at one, if she could help it; and all memory 
of Clara, or Reuben, or her father seemed to 
have faded from her mind. 

Mrs. Delbridge now resolved to try a scheme 
she had long been meditating, and somewhat 
dreading the result, she ordered Rachel to dress 
the child in her best clothes; and after making 
an elegant toilet herself, she stepped into the 
carriage, accompanied by her adopted daughter. 
A round white beaver hat, with long, drooping 
plumes, set off the chesnut curls and violet eyes 
to the best advantage; and the exquisite face, 
over which the smiles and dimples flitted like 
April sunshine, was perfectly enchanting. They 
drove into the city, and stopping the carriage at 
the head of a mean-looking street in the suburbs, 
Mrs. Delbridge alighted, and taking the child’s 
hand, walked leisurely along. 

“I do not like this street at all, mamma,” 
pouted Augusta. 





wee 


‘No, it is not pretty,” returned Mrs. Delbridge, 
“should you like to live here?” 


The child looked up with a frightened glance, | 


and endeavored to escape from the hand ths 
detained her; but her adopted mother gently 
quieted her fears, and they walked on together, 
Mrs. Delbridge trembled as a sign became visible, 
on which was written, ‘Paul Wychnor, carver:’ 
and from one of the windows a pale face looked 
eagerly forth. 


*‘Reuben! Reuben!” exclaimed the lame git), | 


in a tone of intense delight, “they are coming!|~ 
they are coming here?” 

““Who?” inquired the boy, as he approached 
the window. ‘How proud she looks!” he er. 
claimed, a moment after, ‘‘she will be ashame 
of us now, I suppose.” 

The ci-devant Emma clung closely to Mr. 
Delbridge, and with downcast eyes disdained s 
glance at her former home. 

“They have passed on!” said Clara, in a de 
sponding tone. 

“Yes!” replied the boy, in a transport of indig. 
nation, *‘she will not even look at us now! Ié 
her go, with her grand clothes, and her grander 
airs—I almost hate her!” 

‘Oh, Reuben, Reuben!” said his sister, re 
proachfully, ‘do not speak so!” 

The pale, sickly face again lighted up with 
hope as the two repassed, and with a smile on 
her lips, she even stretched out her arms to the 
little one; but the child’s head was turned aside 
—and the poor, lonely heart felt a sharp thrill of 
pain as their figures faded in the distance. 

‘*She is wholly my own,” murmured Mrs. Del- 
bridge; and that night kiss after kiss was pressed 
upon the unconscious face. What mattered itif 
the lame girl tossed restlessly in her sleep, and 
felt in vain for a little form to nestle close beside 
her? What mattered it if the boy muttered curses 
against the rich and proud, or the father mourned 
for the two who had recently passed from his 
humble home? (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Bewnearta the mosy stone 
She slumbers ’till the awakening dead 
Shall burst the fetters of the narrow bed, 
So dark and lone. 


In twilight oft I stray 
In the old church-yard, where the shade 
By trailing willows and by aspens made, 
Shuts out the day. 


And there beside the grave 

Of her I loved, I sit and dream, 

While like the murmar of a ronning stream, 
Comes the deep organ’s stave. 





Oft in the shadowy eve 

I see her form and face; e’en now 

I know a chaplet binds her angel brow, 
Why should I grieve? 


Methinks to meet her there, 
In the bright chambers of the spirit home, 
Beyond the confines of the starry dome, 
Were worth my care. 


To spend in joyous love 
The ages of Eternity far stretching on, 
When every relic of this earth is gone 

In realms above. c, Me 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1851, by Charles J. Peterson, as the proprietor, in 
the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court of the U. S., in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.]} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108, 


A nose packet ship was coming up the bay ; seizing the boat-hook, caught at the wharf; the 
of an eastern port, her white sails bellying in the / little craft shot up along side; and, in an instant, 


wind, and a hundred eager faces looking over her 
sides; faces of immigrants taking a first glance 
of their new country, faces of long-absent Ame- 
ricans gazing upon their native land. 

Crowds were upon the quay observing her, and 
among them a person who stood with folded arms 
and rapt face, leaning against an upright cannon. 





‘make his way through the crowd, which opened 


the solitary passenger had sprung to land, while 


the boat was flying back to the packet, skim- 
ming the waves like a swallow on the wing. 

The stranger, after he had leaped ashore, turned 
a moment to look at the boat, and then began to 


curiously for him to pass. As he brushed by the 


Directly, however, the vessel’s canvass began { individual we have described, his eye casually fell 


to disappear. A few seamen were first seen to 


on the latter. Butler, for such was the spectator, 


run up the rigging, the massive yards slowly ; saw a face which was entirely new to him, but 
descended, and soon the men were engaged in ; one of a character that, artist as he was, imme- 
tying down the sail in its place. Then there ‘ diately fixed his attention. The countenance was 
was a hoarse order, a rattling sound was heard, ‘that of a young man of twenty-five, or there- 
and the mighty anchor, with a sullen plunge, { abouts, full of decision, talent and enthusiasm. 
descended to its slimy bed. The huge ship now The eye was that of an eagle; the temples broad; 
slowly swung to the tide, the waters rippling {and the carriage of the head erect; while the 
along the black hull, while her shapely bows ; expression of the face would have been almost 





lifted and fell in the cross swell. 


femininely gentle, but for a shade of profound 


The moment the packet thus came to rest, like {| melancholy that rested upon it. 


some gigantic bird folding its broad wings, the 
face of the spectator on the quay changed its 
aspect. The look of delighted admiration passed 
away, and one of deep gloom, which appeared to 
be its settled expression, followed. He sighed, 
as if regretting the momentary delight into which 
he had been beguiled, changed his position un- 
eabily, and, at a slight movement in the crowd, 
looked around him with a quick, searching glance, 
half of terror, half of defiance. The agitation 
in the crowd subsiding, he sighed again, as if re- 
lieved; and turning his eyes listlessly toward the 
Water, gazed upon the ship once more. 

A boat was now putting off from the packet. 
Four sturdy rowers propelled it rapidly toward 
the quay, as it danced, like a feather as it was, 


Nor was the traveller less arrested by the face 
of Butler. Its massive outlines, its look of lofty 


| energy, and the settled gloom that pervaded it, 


reminding him of a fine landscape overshadowed 


‘ by a thunder cloud, fixed his attention: and he 


paused for an instant unconsciously. But meeting 
the eye of Butler, who was gazing at him, with 
equal interest, he felt convicted of a breach of 
etiquette, and raising his cap involuntarily, in 
apology, passed on. It was an act that Butler, 


; comparatively ignorant of conventional polite- 


ness, would never have thought of, under the cir- 
cumstances; but it heightened, still further, the 
favorable impression which he had formed of the 
traveller. 

He, therefore, followed the tall and graceful 





on the agitated waters. Beside the oarsmen and ; form of the latter, as it receded through the 


the man who steered, there was but one person 


recognizable, at that distance, even by his nearest 
friend. 
Gradually, however, the boat approached the 
quay; the foremost rower dropped his oar, and 
Vou. XX.—11 


; 


in the boat, who, wrapped in a cloak, and with a ; 
cap drawn over his eyes, would not have been 





¢ 
Leaving Butler on the quay, where he remained 


>crowd: nor was this difficult, as the traveller 
stood nearly a head taller than the mass gene- 
rally. At last, Butler saw him call a carriage, 
which immediately after whirled off at a rapid 
pace. 


{for some time, let us follow the traveller. 
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ven 

He drove at once to the principal hotel, where } man of wealth. His life, heretofore, had been 
he ordered a suite of rooms, and saying that his § one of preparation, but now that he was re. 
luggage would arrive as soon as it could be passed } turning to his native soil, he felt that the time 
through the custom-house, a duty which he had} for action was approaching. He could not 
left to his servant, he asked to be shown to his } live idle, and he dared not, if he could, for he 
apartments. knew that even riches gave him no right to do 

«Will you enter your name first, sir?” obse- { this. Asa member of society, he had duties to 
quiously said the clerk, who recognized a man 3 perform, which were all the more stringent be- 
of wealth and position in the new guest. cause of his wealth. He must work, he felt, for 

The stranger took up the pen, and when the $ the amelioration of his fellow men, who were 
clerk had spread the book before him, wrote in $ less happily situated than himself: but in what 
a bold, though not ostentatious hand: “Pavt } particular way he should labor for this great 
Srpney.” , end, he had not yet determined. Sometimes he 

“This way, Mr. Sidney,” said the clerk, at the } thought of the pulpit, sometimes of journalism, 
fame time ringing a bell, which summoned a sometimes of authorship, and sometimes of de- 
servant. ‘Show this gentleman,” he continued, } voting himself to some grand scheme of social or 
addressing the latter, ‘to No. 12.” religious philanthropy. 

Yes, Paul Sidney had returned to his native In this unsettled frame of mind he sat in his 
land, not, as when he went, unknown, but pre- ; apartments now, resolving for the hundredth time 
ceded by 2 name already famed in the world of } his future life. He was roused from his reverie, 
letters. He returned improved by observation, } by the gong sounding for tea. He rose and de- 
by study, and by silent thought; in the period ; scended to the dining-room, partook of a cup 
during which he had been absent, he had, as it } of the beverage, and then sauntered into the 
were, lived years. And sorrow had strengthened } reading-room, to peruse the papers. 
his character even more than travel. By what he felt to be a fatality, the first person 

For what had he thus returned? He could } his eye rested on, was the stranger he had seen 
not have told, strange to say, even if he had been } at the quay. Something in the easy negligence 
asked. After his departure from Henley Abbey, { of Butler’s attire, combined with its economy, 
he had contemplated a visit to the far East, and { revealed to the familiar eye of Paul that the 
had actually made every preparation for this { wearer was an artist. Butler was engaged in 
purpose, when, one night, as he sat lonely and ; perusing a newspaper, and did not see Paul, so 
depressed in his rooms at London, a sudder pre- ; the latter sat down, and taking up the evening 
sentiment of evil, if he carried out his design, } journal, began to read. 
came-over him. He could not account for the Suddenly, however, a cry, that was like the 
feeling, or get rid of it: all through the night it } last, despairing exclamation of a breaking heart, 
clung to him, it remained with him the next day, ‘arrested Paul's attention. He looked up, and 
it followed him to his rooms again at evening, {saw Butler, his face white with agony, gazing, 
and it haunted him through the night. An over- { with a wild stare of horror and incredulity, on 
powering conviction that he ought to return to ; a newspaper, which rattled in his shaking hands. 
America, instead of sailing for Egypt, possessed “Oh! my God,” burst from Butler’s lips, at 
him like a madness, and he finally yielded to it, }last. ‘Tried for murder—to-morrow, too—and 
altered his plans, and took passage for the United I did it—I, I did it,” he added, as with straining 
States. :eyes he appeared to read again, ‘and it is too 

Who has not felt such presentiments? Who } late, too late to save her.” 
has not had cause to bless God for having yielded Paul had risen, on seeing this strange demea- 
to them, or to regret unteasingly a refusal to ; nor, for he was alone in the room with Butler, 
obey their warnings? Those who are of “the ; and he feared that the latter would fall, for his 
earth, earthy,” gross, animal, grovelling exist-? whole frame shook as if with the palsy. Bat 
ences, may sneer at such premonitions as the ; delicacy kept Paul aloof till the last moment. 
result of a disordered fancy; but others, who { Suddenly, however, a word from Butler brought 
believe in the interposition of spiritual beings, { the former almost frantically to his side. . 
watching over and advising mankind, know well “Oh! Miss Atherton,” cried Butler, dropping 
that these warnings come from heaven, and are } the newspaper on the floor, and burying his face 
given perhaps by departed friends, who see what ; in his hands, “would I could die for you—would 
we cannot see, the true angels of the ancient ; I could reach you in time.” 
theology. Paul did not hear the conclusion of this sen- 

And Paul was now in America. During the} tence. At the mention of that name, a terrible 
voyage he had reflected on many things, but ; suspicion struck him that it was Dora. Dora 
principally on the duties devolving on him as a { accused of murder, and wrongfully too, as the 
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broken exclamations of Butler would seem to 
imply! Could it be possible? Was she, whom 
he had thought dead, or lost to him forever, to 
be restored to him under these circumstances? 
And was it, indeed, too late to save her? 

All these reflections rushed through his mind, 
during the instant that Butler continued speaking. 
Then, springing forward, all control of himself 
for a moment lost, Paul seized Butler’s hands, 
dragged them from his face, and, looking him 
almost fiercely in the face, demanded, 

“Js it of Dora you speak? Tell me, I demand 
it.” 

His powerful chest heaved with emotion, as he 
thus spoke, and his eye gleamed with a look that 
made even Butler quail. The latter, at being 
thus rudely seized, frowned angrily at first; but 
recognizing the traveller, whom he had seen land 
from the packet, the expression of his counte- 
nance changed to extreme surprise. 

* Answer me,” hoarsely continued Paul, for 
the moment beside himself, “is it of Dora you 
speak?” 

Butler was, as yet, too bewildered by horror 
and surprise, to ask himself, what this stranger 
knew of Dora; and he answered mechanically, 

“itis Dora.” 

“Dora Atherton.” 

4¢Yes!” 

“ An orphan.” 

“Yes!” 

“Good God,” cried Paul, dropping Butler’s 
hands, and staggering back as if shot. 

It was now Butler’s turn to speak. His facul- 
ties were beginning to return to him. He saw 


that some powerful link united this stranger to ; 





In all this, it will be seen, Paul thought only 
of saving Dora. He did not even stop to think 
whether Dora, thus accused, could be entirely 
innocent; could yet, even if innocent of this 
crime, be worthy of him. He knew her to be 
in danger, and that was sufficient for him. 

“I will follow you,” said Paul, mastering his 
emotions, for he also perceived the curious eyes 
bent on them: and, as he spoke, with ready pre- 
sence of mind, he picked up the newspaper which 
Butler had dropped. 

As they left the room, Butler turned to Paul. 

““My room is on the fifth floor,” he said. 
“‘Have you one nearer?” 

Had a suspicion remained in Paul's mind, this 
question would have banished it. He made no 
reply, but advanced to the door of his apartment, 
which stood on the same floor. 

Once within the room, and the door locked to 
prevent interruption, Paul said, 

* And she is to be tried to-morrow?” 

“She is.” 

“At ——?” 

“Yes?” 

**And you are the real criminal?” 

“T slew the young man,” answered Butler, 
“but I am not even criminal, except in flying, 
after the accident. But God knows I never 
thought ancther, much less Miss Atherton, would 
suffer for the homicide.” And, as he spoke, he 


: wiped from his forehead big drops of perspira- 


tion, distilled there by his mental agony. 

Paul, with astonishing self-command, for every 
faculty was now subservient to the speedy un- 
ravelling of this mystery, opened the newspaper 
he had picked up. Butler, who divined his pur- 


Dora, ind whatever it was, it justified him in { pose, pointed silently to the paragraph. 


appealing for aid and counsel in that quarter. 
For already, even in that moment of flashing 
thought, Butler had resolved to return to his 
native city and confess the homicide if not too 
late. 

“You know Miss Atherton?” he said, in a 
whisper, approaching Paul, for the room was 
now filling with people lounging in from tea, 
and more than one curious eye had been arrested 
by the latter part of the scene we have been de- 
keribing. ‘If so, come to my room.” 

Paul looked up, arrested by these words. In 
his exclamation the speaker had accused himself 
of being the real murderer; these words he knew 
that Paul had heard; and might it not be that he 
now wished a private interview, in hopes to quiet 
forever any possible revelations that Paul might 
make? But the suspicion was dismissed as soon 
as it came. “Did he not accuse himself re- 
proachfully?” said Paul, to himself.  ‘*And were 
he ten times more robust, shall I fear for my 
life, when I have a chance of rescuing Dora?” 





It was an account of the opening of the Oyer 
and Terminer, in Butler’s native city; and among 
the cases mentioned as set down for trial, was 
that of Dora Atherton, charged with the murder 
of Henry Thomaston, Jr. This was all. 

Paul read it through, Hitherto the conscious- 
ness of Dora’s peril had only vaguely presented 
itself to him; it seemed ineredible that she should 
be charged with murder: but now, when he saw 
the accusation in print, the whole terrible scene 
of the trial came up before him. He beheld, in 
fancy, the curious crowd, the jeering attorneys, 
the hostile witnesses, the prejudiced jury. The 
picture of Dora, exposed to shame and danger, 
inflamed him with sudden madness against Dut- 
ler, who had confessed to .being the instrument 
of her arrest. His eyes gleamed with anger, his 
face worked convulsively, and, with a spring, he 
grasped the artist by the throat. 

“‘You have murdered her,” he said, ‘‘coward, 
assassin.” And he shook fiercely the unresisting 
Butler. 
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But the hurricane of revengeful feeling passed 
as quickly as it came. Paul suddenly let free his 
captive, turned away as if mistrusting himself, 
and began to walk the room with hurried strides. 

‘*Friendless, orphaned, deserted even by me,” 
he exclaimed, in broken accents, ‘‘and now about 
to be sacrificed, in her innocence, to an unjust 
verdict.” 

But gradually phrenzy at her danger, yielded 
to schemes for her release. Could nothing be 
done to save her? We write of a time before 
railroads were in use, yet still the journey be- 
tween the city where Paul now was, and that in 
which Dora was to be tried, could be performed 
in rather less than sixty hours. On the third 
day, from this, he reflected, he might reach her 
side. But of what use could he be unless Butler 
accompanied him? And would the latter consent 
to go? Paul, in his first astonishment, had not 
heard all the exclamations of Butler, or he would 
have had no doubt on this point. But he resolved 
that, even if compulsion had to be employed, But- 
ler should go. The trial would probably be pro- 
tracted for three days. If so, their arrival, before 
a verdict, would yet save Dora. 

He turned and addressed Butler. ‘Sir, you 
must go with me,” he said, severely, ‘‘and to- 
night. You say you are innocent of intentional 
murder, that the homicide was accidental. Even 
if we are are too late to preserve Miss Atherton 
from a shameful condemnation, we may yet, per- 
haps, save her life.” 

*T am ready to go,” said Butler. ‘It is what I 
intended to propose, when I asked you to come 
tomy room. God knows, sir, I am willing to die 
on the scaffold, if that will expiate my involun- 
tary crime of flight.” 

Paul looked up, and, after gazing sternly at his 
face, a moment, said, extending his hand, 

“T believe you. Your face is not that of a 
murderer or a coward. Forgive my hasty words.” 

Butler was deeply affected. Such generosity, 
from one whom he had injured, moved him almost 
to tears. But he kept back his hand. 

“*No, I cannot take your hand,” he said, sadly. 
“T will never take any fellow creature’s hand, 
until I have rescued Miss Atherton: and never if 
too late for that,” here his voice entirely failed 
him, and he sobbed aloud. 

Paul, who continued to master the outward 
show of his emotion, gazed pityingly on Butler 
for a moment, and then rang the bell. A servant 
soon appeared at the door. After a few low 
words, the man departed, and Paul turned to 
Butler, who was now more composed. 

**T have given orders to set out,” said Paul, ‘I 
have found that we are too late, by an hour, for 
the ordinary line, but we will take a coach and 
intercept another at W——, which can be done. 


You can be ready in fifteen minutes, I sup- 
pose.” 

Not only his words, but his tones and lookg 
showed the energy of his character, when aroused 
to action. Though impatient to learn the entire 
story of this strange accusation against Dora, he 
forbore questioning Butler further, until arrange. 
ments were completed for their departure. Hg 
would not lose a moment unnecessarily. 

**I can be ready in less time,” replied Butler, 
‘Will you accompany me to my room?” 

Again Paul looked fixedly at him. He divined 
the reason of ‘this offer, and saw, in the frank 
face of the artist, that it was tendered sincerely; 
and that was enough to remove suspicion, even 
if it had arisen. 

“No,” he said, ‘*I will await you here.” 

As Butler had promised, he returned, in lesg 
than the appointed time. Paul was already pre- 
pared. He had thrown a change of clothing into 
a small valise, given orders to his servant to fol- 
low him on the following day with his luggage, 
and now stood prepared to depart. 

The carriage soon rattled to the door of the 
hotel, and the young men took opposite seats 
in it. Silence was maintained, until the wheels 
had left the noisy pavements, and were rolling 
along, almost without a sound, over the dusty 
highway. Then Paul turned to his companion. 

‘Your name,” he said. 

“James Butler.” 

‘How long have you known Miss Atherton?” 

“Nearly a year.” 

“*Where?” 

“In ——. She boarded where I did.” 

“With a relative?” 

‘“‘No. Mrs. Harper was only a friend.” 

“How did Miss Atherton live?” 

‘She was a seamstress.” 

**So poor,” murmured Paul. Then he asked. 
‘«Was she happy?” 

‘She made the best of her situation, sir, though 
she had seen better days, and that made it harder. 
But she is an angel. And, save for some secret 
sorrow, the cause of which I never knew, I should 
say she was happy. She is too good a Christian 
not to be happy.” 

Paul was silent awhile from emotion. But 
again he resumed. 

‘*How is it,” he said, ‘that you have only, 
to-day, discovered that another person has been 
arrested for this homicide?” 

“When I left ——,” said Butler, ‘‘after the 
affray, I strove to fly from myself: and, on 

reaching the neighboring city, embarked for 4 
southern port. For months I travelled, from one 
plantation to another, in the wildest districts of 
the far south-west, without seeing a newspaper: 





indeed without caring to inquire for one. I never 
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wished, in fact, to hear from my native city again. “Tt is,” interrupted Butler, eagerly, for he saw 
Though guiltless of intentional homicide, the | he could explain many of these things. ‘It is 
blood of a fellow creature was nevertheless on } with me she was walking on that fatal afternoon. 
ny hands; this I strove to forget; and hence the ; I see it all now. She must have heard the shot, 
mention of the place where he and I had lived } run back, and been found with the body. The 
became distasteful, for it kept recollection alive. } persecutions, she had before suffered, have been 
But I fund that, though I could fly from the } distorted; and she has been thought to have 
gseene of my error, I could not fly from my con- } killed him in revenge. But you shall hear the 
science. A voice within was continually telling | whole story, which I would have told you before, 
me that I had done wrong in leaving, and that I } if there had been opportunity; and then you will 
ought to’ return and face the accusation. But I { see how she has been wronged.” 

little imagined that another had been arrested} And Butler, as the carriage whirled along 
formy crime. And even yet I cannot fully com- ; through the increasing darkness, took up the 
prehend it. It was only this morning that I; history of Dora, from the moment he became 
arrived, in a packet, from New Orleans, with the acquainted with her, narrating it down to the 
half formed determination of returning to ——, ; very day of his flight. 

as soon as I had accumulated the means, for my { Paul listened to the tale with varying emotions. 
purse had been exhausted by the voyage. Iso { Much that Butler could not explain, his own heart 
little comprehend how Miss Atherton can have } could supply; and though he was still ignorant 
become complicated in the matter, that I begin to ; of all Dora’s sufferings, he conjectured that there 





persuade myself she must be acquitted.” had been many, especially mental ones, of which 
“Not unless we reach —— in time,” replied ; ' Butler knew nothing. When the speaker told of 
Paul. ; her cheerfulness in poverty, of her efforts to save 
“Do you know the circumstances of the charge, { Susan, and of her expostulations with him for his 
that you speak so hopelessly?” infidelity, Paul secretly blessed heaven that the 
“I sent to the reading-room, for the file of ; priceless treasure of such a heart had once been 
papers from ——,” said Paul, ‘‘but they had | | his, even if since lost to him. But when Butler 


been destroyed within a fewdays. Four were all | | described the insults to which she had been sub- 
that remained, except the stray one, which you, } { jected, and his own intervention on one of these 
I believe, picked up from the table, and which occasions, his hearer’s eyes flashed with indigna- 
contained the terrible announcement. There was tion, and his hands clenched involuntarily. And 
not time to send to the newspaper offices, or we } again, when the narratorrehearsed her destitution, 
might have learned something there. However, } before she came to Mrs. Harper, as he had heard 
in looking over the journal, while you were pre- it from the landlady, Paul reproached himself, at 
paring, I read an article, in another column, every sentence, with having gone abroad, when 
which detailed the evidence; and it was fright- ; he might, perhaps, have rescued her. Alas! he 
ful.” He continued with emotion, his studied ; forgot that these sufferings had all been expe- 
calmness again giving way, ‘‘God of heaven, how | rienced, during that terrible winter, when he was 
is it that thou canst suffer innocence, thus to } employing every possible means to discover her 
wear the guise of guilt?” retreat. At last he remembered this, and then 
Butler was too awed to address his companion, ; he felt that fate had been mightier than he, or 
for some time. When, at last, he spoke, it was to ‘ rather that God, who works not as men work, 
inquire, in a faltering voice, what was the nature { had over-ruled events, for what end Paul could 
of the evidence. not yet see. Nay! he shuddered when that pro- 
Paul had now regained, once more, the con- } bable end suggested itself to him. 
trol of himself; and accordingly he proceeded to ‘‘Perhaps,” he thought, with a groan, ‘“‘Dora 
narrate the chain of testimony against Dora, such } is the sacrifice, by which I am to be brought to 
as has been already laid before the reader. do some great labor, which heaven designs laying 
“It is horrible,” said Paul, ‘‘for every incident {upon me.” And broken in spirit, he continued, 
fits into some other one, and the whole charge } with an inward ejaculation, “the will of God 
is, as it were, dove-tailed into one compact proof } be done, but oh! if not too late, may the suffer- 
of guilt. Yet I know her to be too pure,” and } ing as well as the labor be mine, and she be 
Butler, even through the gloom, saw the ghastly { saved.” 
look, which even the bare idea of her guilt called Terrible was the suspense of that night to both 
up into his face, and shuddered to behold it, ‘I } travellers. The sky gradually lowered into a 
know her to be too pure, for me to credit the half of storm, and, as the carriage rattled on, the rain 
what is testified to. She eager for the attentions { descended in floods. The profound darkness 
of this young profligate! She walking with him, as | rendered the way perilous in the extreme, while 
& leman, out in the country! It is impossible.” ithe sudden swelling of the streams, endangered 
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the bridges, and made the successful prosecution , startled the horses, who sprang wildly aside; 
of the journey hourly more problematical. Con- and, in a moment, the occupants of the carriage 
tinually, as the rapid wheels jolted over a stone, felt it descending headlong, as if over a preci- 
or crashed into a deep rut, the young men } pice. Both Paul and Butler sprang to their 
thought their vehicle was upsetting: but still it feet, each with his hand on an opposite door, 
kept bravely on, as if conscious of the mighty but before they could turn the handle, there 
interests with which it was charged. came a loud crash, the coach was crushed into 
At last, in descending a mountain ravine, } a shapeless mass, and its inmates sank senseless 
toward midnight, a sudden flash of lightning} among the ruins. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FROZEN SHIP. 





BY HORACE B. DURANT. 








On, mariner, brave on the crested wave, Lo, the writer still! but his hand is chill, 
That rolls ‘neath the sunny dome, And the gaze of his dreamy eye 

Why seek ye the deep where the surges sleep, Is fixed in despair, as if listening there 
Afar in the Frost King’s home? To some perishing suff’rer’s sigh! 

On the tossing sea, ye may journey free, Ah! writer, dream on ’till eternity’s dawn 
To many a gladsome strand; With the quiet and voiceless dead; 

But your rest shall be low in the gathering snow, Thy dirge is the wail of the howling gale, 
Away in the Northern land. The fathomless drift thy bed. 

Look out on the main, which an adamant chain The gods of the storm, round each marble form, 
Binds down to its iron will; Their revelling court have kept; 

For a bark lieth there, in the chill bleak air, And muttered drear, in each dull, cold ear, 
And its decks are lone and still! Yet heedless, still on they slept; 

Not a living sound breaks the silence round. And many an age ’mid the storm spirits rage 
But the groan of the iceberg’s shock, On the shores of that dreary clime, 

Or the shivering fall of some clear blue wave They shall slumber away, unharmed by decay, 
From the brow of the crystal rock! Unchanged by the hand of time. 

Do ye ask for the band that hath nobly manned Then, seaman, go not to that cold bleak spot 
That bark ’mid the breaker’s roar; Where chaos eternal reigns,” 

’T were better to roam where the white waves foam, } Where the ice-crags rise to the sunless shores, 
Than come to this desert shore! And the Ocean is bound in chains; 

For the angel of death or the Frost King’s breath, { On the tossing sea, ye may wander free, 
O’er the hearts of that crew hath blown: To many a gladsome strand; 

They are rigid and cold, and the dark damp mould 3 But your couch shall be low in the drifting snow, 
Hath crept o’er their brows of stone! $ Away in the Northern land. 





OUR FLOWER. 





BY GRACE NORMAN. 





Cxosety folded to our hearts, That her life may be as bright 
Lies a gentle flower, As a Summer hour. 
Trembling at the slightest breeze, 


Or the passing shower. That around and in her path, 


Angels bright may hover, 
Lily should have been her name, Bearing on their shining wings 
But we Lizzie call her; All good treasures for her. 
Blessings rest upon the head 


Of our little daughter. When the sunshine leaves her heart, 


And the storm-clouds gather, 
Daily do our pray’rs ascend Then may unseen spirits bright 
For our gentle flower, Tenderly trangplant her, 
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LIVING TOO FAST. 





BY ELLEN 


ASHTON. # 





« Wuen I marry I shall live like Mrs. Maberry,” 
said Mary Johnson, to some companions of her 
own age, which was about seventeen. ‘‘There’s 
Helen Bowlby, a far prettier girl, threw herself : 
away, when she married that stingy Mr. Thornton. 
The Maberrys are always riding out, give two or 
three parties.every winter, and have an unexcep- 
tionable establishment. But that Thornton never 
drives his wife out at all, says he is too poor 
to give parties, and as for their house it is only 
fit for a day laborer. How I do detest mean- 
ness!” 

The fair speaker raised her voice in her ear- 
nestness, forgetting that her father was reading 
the evening paper, at the other end of the room. 
He now looked up, and said, 

“Before you abuse Mr. Thornton for mean- 
ness, Mary, you should be certain that you know 
his income. If he cannot afford the luxuries you 
speak of, he is only practising a proper economy, 
in refusing to indulge in them. Many a man, 
who ends by cheating his creditors, begins by 
living too fast: and, in fact, the former is gene- 
rally sure to follow the latter.” 

Mr, Thornton had the reputation of being a 
plain, unostentatious man, who had acquired a 
competency by prtidence and economy. His 
daughter, however, who knew less of the value 
of money, regarded him as. too old-fashioned in 
his notions, and often sighed when he denied her 
what she thought necessaries, but he considered 
foolish superfluities. - She answered, therefore, 
unconvinced, 

“But I know it is stinginess in Mr. Thornton, 
and not economy, for he is in business for himself, 
while Mr, Maberry is only clerk ina bank. He 
is a vulgar, close-fisted, old money-hawk.” 

“My child,” said the father, ‘‘such language is 
not lady-like: where did you learn it? Besides, 
it is exceedingly presumptuous in a young person 
like you, to speak so positively, especially when 
you speak to the injury of another.” 

He spoke severely, and Mary, for a moment, 
was abashed. She was mortified to be reproved 
before her young companions, and pouted her 
pretty lip accordingly. But, in a few moments, 
she returned to the conversation. 

“I’m sure,” she said, addressing her father, 
“that I don’t mean to be unjust to Mr. Thornton. 
But Helen has always been accustomed to a car- 
riage, large rooms and a good deal of company.” 


ar 





“Yes! Mr. Bowlby is rich.” 

‘*Well then, pa,” cried Mary, brightening up, 
‘“‘where things have become necessary to her, 
it is cruel in her husband to deprive her of 
them. Everbody notices how she has lost her 
color. And it all comes, they say, of her seden- 
tary life, in the close rooms of that little box of 
a house, where her miser of a husband has buried 
her.” 

“T have no doubt that Helen would enjoy 
better health if she could live like she did in 
her father’s house,” quietly said Mr. Johnson, 
much to his daughter’s surprise. ‘‘But if her 
husband cannot afford to live in that costly style, 
it would be criminal in him to do it, to put roses 
into his wife’s cheeks. Helen, when she mar- 
ried him, knew how he intended to live, for he 
was very frank with her, as I had it from Mr. 
Bowlby’s own lips, She loved him, however, 
and consented to make sacrifices to be with him. 
Her own words were, that she ‘ would rather live 
humbly with a husband who possessed her affec- 
tions, than roll in luxury as the bride of a man 
she despised.’ And though I am too old to be 
romantic, and am considered by all you young 
ladies,” and here he smiled archly at Mary’s 
companions, ‘‘as dreadfully matter-of-fact, yet I 
must say, I think Helen made a more sensible 
speech, than you did.a while ago.” 

The girls all laughed at this home-thrust at 
Mary, who was herself a second time abashed. 
But she soon recovered her courage again, having 
a habit of being rather tenacious in an argument. 

“But, pa,” she said, ‘‘you take it for granted 
that Mr. Thornton cannot afford to live better 
than he does, Now this is the whole question. 
I assert that he can, for he makes more money 
than Mr. Maberry, who lives twice as well.” 
And, as she spoke, she glanced triumphantly 
around the circle. 

‘« My dear,” said her father, with another quiet 
smile, ‘I think you will admit that I ought to 
know something of the expense of living; for I 
have kept house ever since I was married, and 
that was thirty years ago. NowI do not hesi- 
tate to say, that Mr. Maberry cannot live as he 
does on the salary of a bank clerk; and that Mr. 
Thornton spends quite as much as a prudent 
man, beginning business, should spend.” 

«But Mr. Maberry does not run into debt. 
At least no one says that of him,” said Mary. 
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**Confess now, papa, that he may, if a managing 
man, live on his salary.” , 

*“‘T would rather suppose that he has some 
private patrimony, of which I know nothing,” 
replied Mr. Johnson. ‘But I am positive that 
he can’t drive out weekly, with his wife, dress 
her in brocadés, pay five hundred a year for a 
house, go to Jenny Lind concerts with tickets at 
five dollars a head, and give expensive parties: 
yet do all this on a thousand, or fifteen hundred 
dollars at the utmost. The thing is simply ab- 
surd.” 

Mary shook her head in smiling disapproval. 
Mr. Johnson, who had been about to resume his 
newspaper, added on seeing this, for he had 
something of his daughter’s tenacity of purpose. 

«Why how obstinate you are, child,” he said, 
@ little testily. ‘If I, when a young married 
man, had lived as fast as Mr. Maberry does, I 
would never have got ahead at all: and you, my 
dear, instead of living in a fine house, would pro- 
bably have been earning your bread by mantua- 
making. And I did as good a business too, as 


‘ Mr. Thornton does now. Depend on it,” he 


added, a little sharply, “‘if Mr. Maberry has no 
private fortune, there’ll soon be an end of his 
fast living. Should Mr. Thornton spend money 
in the same way, I, for one, would not consent to 
discount his note at our bank; for as he could 
not afford to live in that way, we, as one of his 
creditors, would have to help pay for it.” 

The conversation here dropped, and nothing 
further was said on the subject, for many weeks. 
At last, one day, when Mr. Johnson came home 
to dinner, he said, ; 


‘*Mary, do you remember a discussion you and 
I had, last spring, about Mr. Maberry and his 
style of living.” 

“Yes, papa.” 
such extravagances is explained. He has been 
detected in embezzling from the bank, and has 
confessed to having peculated for years.” 

“Oh! his poor wife,” cried Mary, and burst 
into tears. Her father kindly took her hand. 

“T feared that the young man had some crinj- 
nal resource of this kind, but did not wish to ruy 
the risk of doing him an injustice, by expressing 
my fears. Yet you, you remember, called Mr, 
Thornton mean, because he was too honest to 
live beyond his means. You pity Mr. Maberry’s 
wife now: you pitied Mr. Thornton’s then. But 
would you not rather deny yourself, like the 
latter, for a few years, than live extravagantly 
awhile, like the former, to be forever after pointed 
at as a felon’s wife?” 

Mary had continued to weep, but Mr. Johnson 
had proceeded without pausing, for he wished to 
impress a salutary lesson on his daughter; and 
he thought that, the more acutely she felt, the 
better-prospect there would be of this. 

At last Mary answered, flinging herself, as she 
spoke, into her father’s arms. 

“TI was wrong,” she said, ‘foolish girl that! 
was. Better, better be like Helen, a thousand 
times, than like Mrs. Maberry.” 

And you will say so, too, reader—will you not! 
Believe us there is always danger for those who 
LIVE TOO FAST. 
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THE SERAPH’S ADVENT. 





BY H. W. 





Earra was so void of harmony, 
And Heaven so full of song, 

Angels in pity sought to find 
A seraph ’mid their throng; 

Who would the greater joys of Heaven 
A little time forego, 

And through Oblivion’s drowsy airs, 
Pags to the world below. 


« 
“T go,” said one, “this golden harp 
I willingly resign; 
If while on earth my Heavenly voice 
Is still continued mine.” 


“Thy voice,” the answering angel said, 
“Still unimpair’d shall be, 

And love on earth to love in Heaven, 
Shall be insured to thee. 


PAYSON. 


Thine it shall be the spot to choose, 
Thy future home on earth, 


“Well, the mystery of a bank clerk affording 





And ages yet to come shall sound 
The story of thy birth.” 


“Then not beneath a tropic sky, 
Where beauty loves to dwell, 
Not in those favor’d spots of earth 
Which science loves so well— 

But I will to a Northern clime, 
Where snowy mountains rise, 
Whose frozen summits love to kiss 

The pure inviting skies.” 


To » falr home in Sweden’s clime 
A gentle baby came one morn, 
They took the gift as such are taken, 





Albeit Jenny Lind was born. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 





BY ELLA 


RODMAN, 





«“EByerrrnina,” said somebody, with a positive 
air, “depends upon a first impression.” 

«T am not so sure of that,” observed Mr. Dar- 
midge, a gentlemanly-looking man of middle age, 


‘sindeed I can afford most indisputable evidence ; 
to the contrary; that is,” he continued, “if you; 


whooping-cough, and other troubles of childhood, 
I resolved to give up a foolish kind of theory I 
had indulged in, about there being a something, 
called a heart, somewhere beneath my waistcoat, 
and make a goose of myself nolonger. By-and- 
bye I began to get what you saucy ‘just-come-outs’ 


are chattering away, as usual, upon the subjects } term ‘elderly,’ and was set down as a regularly 


of love and marriage.” 


The knot of young girls whom he had ap-} 


confirmed old bachelor. Young ladies were my 
particular aversion; and when any friend came 


proached vehemently denied the imputation; but} to be congratulated upon his approaching mar- 
the rather disconcerted appearance of the ani } riage, I always wished him happiness with a kind 
mated speaker rendered the supposition more} of sardonic smile—the wish seeming equivalent 


probable than otherwise. 


However, they were a; 


to seeing a man walking through red-hot coals, 


pleasant and nunierous family party of relatives} and ‘hoping that he wouldn’t hurt himself.’ 


to the fiftieth degree removed; and comforting 


themselves with the knowledge that ‘nobody } 
minded Cousin Darmidge,” they defended their } 


own theory in the most energetic manner; until, 
having at length exhausted their own powers of 
eloquence, they laughingly challenged him to 
bring forward his proofs to the contrary. 

“Well, then,” said he, with a mischievous 
glance at his wife, an elegant-looking woman, 
considerably his junior, ‘I will give you, for an 
illustration, the melancholy history of my own 
courtship.” 

“Do! do!” they all exclaimed, ‘the idea of 
Cousin Darmidge in love is perfectly delightful!” 

“Really, Mr. Darmidge,” observed his lady, 
with something of a frown on her pleasant face, 
“I beg that you will not manufacture any non- 
sense for the sake of a story.” 

‘No, madam,” he replied, with a profound 
bow, “there is unfortunately, in what I am about 
to relate, nonsense enough already manufactured ; 
which quite precludes the necessity of drawing 
on the imagination for a fresh supply.” 

They all stood somewhat in awe of the elegant 
Mrs. Darmidge, and were now on the qui vive for 
the promised story. 

“To begin then,” said he, ‘‘at the beginning— 
which is, I suppose, as convenient a place as any 
—you must know that after I had been ‘crossed 
in love’ some dozen times or so, by-various fickle 
charms, and had accumulated piles of love-letters 
—which, to telfythe truth, were chiefly copies of 
my own—and hair.enough, of different shades, to 
fill a moderate sized pincushion, I began to get 
over my youthful folly; and regarding these suc- 
cessive attacks as a sort of ordeal incidental to 
youth, and of the same nature as the scarlet-fever, 





** At length, however, when I thought that there 
was no longer a possible chance of a second edition 
of my former folly: when I had quite worked 
myself up to the idea that I was one of the most 
sensible men who had ever illuminated a darkened 
age, I began to deliberate upon the advantages 
and disadvantages of matrimony. You need not 
smile, young ladies, and look so very much de- 
lighted; I had not the most distant idea of ‘falling 
in love.’ No, I began to think that perhaps it 
might be pleasant to have some one to sit at the 
table and talk to me when I came home, get my 
slippers ready, and nurse me when I was sick. 
But I intended to look for some steady, elderly 
kind of a lady, who would not expect any of these 
attentions herself.” 

Here he was interrupted by the indignation of 
the younger members of the company; but his 
wife was perfectly calm and placid, wearing a 
look which seemed to say, ‘‘you may talk as you 
please, but I can act.” When they allowed him 
to proceed, he continued mournfully: 

*« Alas! in spite of this fortification of excellent 
good sense, never was an unfortunate man so 
taken in and done for. I was completely deceived; 
and this will show you the value of first impres- 
sions. It was a bleak, unpromising kind of a day 
in the early part of autumn; and rather out of 
humor with myself, and the rest of the world, and 
wearied with a long journey, I took my seat in 
the cars—looking forward with no great pleasure 
to going home, I amused myself as I glanced at 
those about me byepicturing their return, wel- 
comed by voices that gladdened at their approach, 
I looked rather angrily toward them as two ladies, 
who appeared to be mother and daughter, seated 
themselves just opposite; but my eyes, I suppose 
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from having nothing else to employ them, seemed 
constantly drawn in that direction—though when 
the younger lady happened to glance back, I as- 
sumed an angry scowl, and pretended to be occu- 
pied with my paper. But, nevertheless, I fell to 
musing on the possibility of having at length met 
with my beau ideal. Although rather younger 
and better-looking than I could have wished, she 
looked serious and steady; and her whole appear- 
ance was so lady-like, and yet just what I wanted, 
that I felt half inclined to write a proposal on the 
margin of the newspaper and fling it over to her. 

‘*At the hotel where I stopped, both mother 
and daughter stopped too; and as I had been 
troubled all through the night by a vision of the 
unknown lady presiding over my establishment, 
I resolved to procure an introduction through a 
mutual friend. ‘It must have been Mrs. Somers 
and her daughter,’ said he, when I had described 
them, ‘but I should think, from your description, 
that you had fallen in love with the old lady, in- 
stead of the young one.’ They were not visible 
at the tea-table, nor did I see them until the next 
morning; fatigue having caused them to keep 
their apartments. 

‘‘There was quite a large party at the hotel, 
given in honor of some illustrious stranger; and 
as an elegant-looking young lady rose from the 
piano, my friend led me up and presented me 
to Miss Somers. I was perfectly astonished; I 
could scarcely recognize my fellow traveller of 
the preceding day—she appeared at least ten 
years younger; her eyes were sparkling with 
excitement, and in short, instead of the sober 
wife-elect I had pictured, I beheld a beautiful 
young lady, who looked perfectly competent to 
torment any old bachelor’s life out. I scarcely 
knew what to say—I had not conversed with a 
young lady for twenty years; but notwithstanding 
all my prejudices, there was something about Miss 
Somers that attracted me in spite of myself. I 
tried in vain to arm myself with all my strength 
of mind—a single look or tone put all to flight; 
in one week I was her devoted slave—in a month 
T had laid myself, my fortune, and my prejudices 
at the feet of Augusta Somers—and in the course 
of a year I beheld that lady transformed into 
Mrs. Darmidge. In less than a week after our 
marriage, I was running up stairs for my wife’s 
shawl; and she has played the tyrant ever since.” 

All agreed that he had been served exactly 
right; and Mrs. Darmidge said, with a smile: 

‘Since he has been foolish enough to publish 
this silly story, I may as well solve the mystery 
of my wonderful transformation. I had been 


travelling for a week with scarcely any rest—I 
had a violent headache and cold in my head, 
which is by no means a beautifier—and added 
to this I felt cross, which is very apt to show 
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itself in my countenance. I had never seen Mr, 
Darmidge before, although I had often heard him 
spoken of as a very wealthy, eccentric old bachelor 
—but generous and noble hearted, always ready 
to relieve the distressed—until I had worked up 
quite a little romance about him in my own mind, 
and felt very anxious to see him. His age was 
rather a recommendation; I had always wanted 
some one to look up to—some noble, dignified 
character, whom I could reverence as well as love; 
and I doubt if he ever had a warmer admirer than 
I was before I knew him. The cross-looking, 
elderly gentleman in the cars amused me very 
much; and had any one then said to me, ‘behold 
your future husband,’ I should have laughed the 
idea to scorn. When the introduction jgook place, 
my surprise and disappointment quite equalled 
his; the old ogre then who had been frowning at 
me during the whole journey was Mr. Darmidge 
—my ideal of perfection! I was so provoked that 
I resolved to make a conquest of him, just to 
punish him for being so different from what [ 
had expected; but when he began to talk, I found 
him so pleasant that I became interested in spite 
of myself; and then he was so constantly doing 
something good and generous, which always came 
to my ears, that I began to thaw by degrees—and 
when I really had made the projected conquest, 
I found thet I had by no means come off un- 
seathed.” 

«Just like the ballad of ‘Johnny Sands,’ ” said 
Mr. Darmidge, ‘‘ you wanted to push me into the 
water, and fell in yourself—or rather, we both 
fell in together.” 

‘«Pho,” said Mr. Brettlehouse, an eminent law- 
yer, always ready for a frolic, ‘‘as the boys say, 
‘I can beat that.’ Now in my case——” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Brettlehouse,” remonstrated his 
wife, a pretty, lively little creature, who seemed 
to have scarcely emerged from girlhood, ‘‘do not 
tell that nonsense, I beseech of you; only think 
how I shall blush.” 

‘*T shall tell it on purpose to expose you,” re- 
plied her husband, ‘‘a most villainous plot was 
concocted against me; and I was fairly carried 
off, and married by force. I had the pleasure of 
overhearing the whole scheme beforehand; and 
like a great fool, I rushed into the snare with my 
eyes open. My story may serve as a warning to 
others.” 

‘‘Remember, though, that it is only a story,” 
interrupted his wife, ‘‘a shameful fabrication, 
entirely of his own manufacture.” 

Little Mrs. Brettlehouse laughingly ensconced 
herself behind the substantial figure of a portly 
aunt, in pretended modesty; and her husband 
proceeded with his narration: 

“You remember,” said he, ‘‘thd favorite ques- 
tion in the fortune-tellers, ‘where will you meet 
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your intended?’ there appears now to be a de- 
cided majority in favor of cars and stage-coaches; 


for it was in one of the latter vehicles that I first ; 


beheld my evil genius.” 

Here Mrs. Brettlehouse, looking out from ‘her 
screen, shook her hand in a threatening manner; 
but the gentleman proceeded with unmoved dig- 
nity: 

“I was travelling in the stage from Albany to 
Troy—having remained all night at the former 
place, where I liad been very much interested 
ia the case of a poor family, for whom I had 
endeavored to procure a pension; but as I suc- 
eeeded, I did not regret the night’s rest of which 


it had deprived me—although a glance in the ; 
mirror previous to starting would have been } 
sufficient to eradicate any amount of personal ; 
yanity. It was pretty cold weather; and muffling { 


myself in a large cloak, and pulling my hat well 
over my ears, I threw myself back in the solitary 
yehicle, and entered upon my homeward journey. 

“For some miles I enjoyed the charms of soli- 
tude; but before I had quite decided whether a 
fellow traveller would be agreeable or otherwise, 
the stage drew up at a white house, and from the 
quantity of band-boxes and other baggage, among 
which my one little valise seemed in danger of 
being smothered, I concluded that a lady would 
goon be forthcoming. Nor was I mistaken; a 
young lady, who appeared to have been wrapped 
in everything that was handy, came down the 
walk, accompanied by an elderly lady, who was 
evidently her maiden aunt. 

«Now take good care of yourself, my dear,’ 
said the aunt, ‘and keep the brick to your feet, 
and do not have the windows open. Driver,’ she 
continued, ‘are there any other passengers?’ 

«Only one gentleman, ma’am.’ 

“<¢Then you must come with me, aunt,’ ex- 
claimed the young lady, laughing, ‘for I posi- 
tively cannot think of travelling alone with a 
gentleman.’ 

««¢Oh, he’s an oldish kind of a one, miss,’ said 
the man, ‘he seems very quiet.’ 

“<«Well,’ thought I, ‘this is pleasant ;’ for when 
& man verges on forty he is apt to be rather 
touchy about his age; so evacuating the back 
seat for. the benefit of the lady, I placed myself 
on the furthest one opposite, and pulling my hat 
still further over my eyes, resolved to perform 
the grave, elderly gentleman to perfection. My 
fellow traveller entered the vehicle with a spring 
in spite of her muftilings; and having settled her- 
self to her satisfaction, the stage proceeded at its 
usual pace, and I had leisure to examine the face 
of my vis-a-vis. A more mischievous-looking 


' monkey I never beheld—see frontispiece, as the 


picture-books say; her round, gipsy face beamed 
with merriment, and her eyes seemed ready to 


‘ and was soon buried in its contents. 
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dance themselves out of her head. I could see, 
even at the first glance, that she was a complete 
flirt; and having looked toward the corner where 
I sat, probably in the forlorn hope of seeing some- 
thing in a hat and coat worth practising upon, 
she gave a desponding sigh, and undutifully dis- 
carding the warm brick provided by her careful 
aunt, she drew forth a letter from her pocket, 
The closely 
written pages, erased and recrossed, proclaimed 
it to be a confidential epistle from some female 
friend; and wishing vehemently for the ghost of 
Mr. Burchell to utter such a ‘fudge!’ as none 
but he could utter, 1 watched her with rapidly 
kindling ire while she complacently perused each 
line. That finished, she began to bite her nails 
for further occupation, which raised in me a most 
ardent desire to box her ears. ‘Not much like 
falling in love,’ you will say; but, nevertheless, I 
began to feel certain twinges about the region of 
the heart, as I gazed on the bright face before 
me, while she, saucy minx! appeared to regard 
me as a part of the vehicle. But my time was 
coming. 

‘* At a hotel where the stage stopped for a few 
moments, the young lady met a whole wagon full 
of girl acquaintances, whose surprise at seeing 
her appeared unbounded. 

«¢¢Why, Marion Connor!’ they exclaimed,‘ what 
are you doing here? Whatin the name of all that’s 
wonderful, has brought you in this direction?’ 

‘«¢T have business here,’ she replied, with a 
laughing attempt at importance, ‘I suppose you 
could not guess it?’ 

«The only business I ever knew you to be 
engaged in was an attack upon the heart of some 
poor, unfortunate man,’ rejoined one of the bevy. 

‘¢*That is just it exactly,’ said Marion, with a 
merry laugh. 

*¢So then,’ thought I, ‘she makes a regular 
business of it, does she?’ 

“¢You must know, girls,’ she continued, with 
an appearance of great solemnity, ‘that I have 
concluded to settle down soberly at last. Iam 
going to Troy on purpose to set my cap for the 
rich old lawyer, Sam Brettlehouse, and I give 
you all an invitation to come and see me when I 
am married.’ 

‘¢*Do hear her,’ said one of them, ‘she speaks 
as though she was quite sure of him—how do 
you know that he will have you?’ 

* ¢ Have me, indeed!’ she repeated, ‘of course 
he will be perfectly delighted ‘at the idea. No 
fear of his not having me—the only thing is he 
may be too bashful to imagine that so much hap- 
piness can be intended for him, But one thing 
I know; I am determined to have Aim at any 
rate.’ 

“+ Well,’ thought I, ‘if this impudence isn’t 
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really too much? Here I am, actually disposed 
of before my very face, without being allowed to 
have a voice in the matter!’ I had a great mind 
to come forth from my obscurity and say, ‘the 
old lawyer thanks you for your flattering inten- 
tions, madam, but begs to decline the honor you 
would confer upon him;’ but then as I glanced 
at the young witch, I wondered if I did wish to 
decline it? So I wisely concluded to say nothing, 
and listened to their chattering as unmoved as 
though I had never heard of such a person as 
Sam Brettlehouse. 

‘¢We drove on; and determined to get up some 
sort of a conversation, I asked my companion if 
she found an open window near her too cold. 
The inquiry was made in such a gruff voice that 
at first she gave a visible start; but this was suc- 
ceeded by such a sweet smile that I felt almost 
conquered. During the remainder of the ride I 
was under the uneasy conviction that some kind 
of a spell was woven around me—mysterious toils 
from which I could not escape. Favored by the 
obscurity of my corner, I sat gazing at my com- 
panion, trying in vain to persuade myself that 
this girlish nonsense was bold and unbecoming. 
Then, as I remembered the visage I had encoun- 
tered in the mirror, I began to fear that when 
she beheld the object of these laughing designs, 
sh+ would change her mind. That she should 
see me after her arrival, and that very soon, I 
had fully determined, for I felt interested to know 
how she would proceed; but in what manner I 
should appear before her puzzled me considerably. 
At length I had hit upon a scheme. I thought it 
most probable that she would not recognize me 
upon a second meeting, as she had scarcely taken 
the trouble to-look at me; besides, brushed up 
and improved I should be quite a different indi- 
vidual, and I determined to feign entire ignorance, 
just to see how the adventure would turn out. 

‘*Miss Connor was deposited at the house of a 
relative with whom I was acquainted; and keeping 
my journey in the stage-coach a profound secret, 
I waited for the finale. I heard that the young 
lady spoke of having travelled with an old bear, 
who growled at her once, and then relapsed into 
silence. I tried in vain to feel angry at this 
uncomplimentary speech; and on receiving an 
invitation for an evening party, where I knew 
that I should meet Miss Connor, I was so fidgetty 
about my dress, that I almost blushed for the 
dignity of my office. I endeavored to persuade 
myself that grey hairs were honorable, and called 
to mind all the instances I had heard of persons 
turning grey at a very early age; but people, I 
knew, could not be thus deluded in my case; and 
notwithstanding all my philosophy, I continued 
mercilessly pulling out hair after hair, until my 
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scantiness of my head-covering, I found that, 
unless I preferred being bald, it would be wiser 
to desist from my employment. 

‘I saw Miss Connor looking more beautiful 
and mischievous than ever; and when we were 
introduced, I armed myself with a look in which 
were mingled pleasure at the acquaintance, and 
the most stubborn conviction of never having 
seen her before. When my name was mentioned 
she started, and colored violently, and seemed 
anxious to escape somewhere; but I stood smiling 
in the most perfect unconsciousness, and glancing 
at me half-suspiciously with a somewhat puzzled 
air, she seemed quite at a loss what to do. A 
deep blush, probably called up by the remem- 
brance of that conversation in the stage, burned 
constantly on her cheek; making her look so 
perfectly lovely that I would not for worlds have 
discovered myself. I could not help smiling, 
when, determined not to rest without being quite 
certain, she said, with an extremely penetrating 
look, 

“*T cannot divest myself of the idea that I 
have seen you somewhere before, Mr. Brettle- 
house—the resemblance is very strong.’ 

«Tt must be a mistake,’ I replied, ‘for I should 
certainly remember you. But I am the most un- 
fortunate man in that respect,’ I continued, ‘for 
I have such an accommodating face that I am 
allowed no identity of my own; being constantly 
mistaken for some other person. Even in child- 
hood, I offended all our aristocratic relations by 
looking so provokingly like every one else; and 
since my arrival at the years of discretion, I do 
assure you that I came very near being impli- 
cated in a breach of. promise, on account of my 
unlucky phiz.’ 

‘‘This was scrupulously true, for I really have 
been tormented in that way as never man was 
tormented before; and Miss Connor, seeming very 
much relieved, listened in great amusement to & 
long account of my calamities, which I told on 
purpose to drive away her suspicions. But I 
noticed that, notwithstanding my endeavors, she 
seemed to be on her guard; and there was not 
the least appearance of setting her cap. ‘Per- 
haps,’ thought I, ‘she may consider me an old 
dandy,’ as I glanced uneasily at my diamond pin 
and blue cravat, and wished that I had not dis- 
carded my usual black one. 

‘‘Miss Connor persisted in treating me with 
the greatest coolness; at church she never would 
look toward me—never appeared to see me if 
I walked beside her—and turned all my com- 
plimentary speeches into ridicule. She almost 
plagued my life out; and I believe that this was 
the very reason why I thought so much of her. 
At length I could stand this no longer; and when 


eyes being suddenly opened to the alarming SI had mustered up courage to tell her so, she 
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pretended to be very much surprised—said some- ; had cast an air of languor and suffering over his 
thing about considering me as a friend—and } expressive features, a sweet smile played around 
acted like such a witch that I was half wild. } his mouth, and all the young ladies candidly 
Didn’t I have my revenge afterward, when I let } acknowledged themselves in love with him—they 


out my secret? pronounced him ‘so very interesting.” 
«“¢Then you really love me,’ said she, ‘no “As to romance,” he replied, “I am afraid 
matter how I act?’ that I have done with that now—thirty-five is 


“I said something rather extravagant about { such a very matter-of-fact age. I believe though 
being supremely happy, even if she chose to | that this lady still confesses to that weakness: 
amuse herself by beating me with the poker; }if I am not mistaken, she fell in love with me 
and finding me so accommodating she at length ; because she chose to imagine that my name 
relented. was ‘Ernest’—but when she found that I was 

«*My dear,’ said I, the morning after we were } really plain, unromantic ‘Daniel,’ she had serious 
married, ‘have you any recollection of an old } thoughts of changing her mind. It is quite won- 
bear with whom you once rode in the stage?’ derful now how she contrives to avoid calling me 

“The spring with which the ci-devant Miss | by my right name; generally, it is ‘Mr. Groves- 
Connor started from the sofa was only equalled | wood’—sometimes ‘ you’—and when very amiably 
by the look that accompanied it. She seemed } disposed, ‘my love’—but I do not think she has 
almost ready to eat me. ever called me ‘ Daniel.’” 

«Don’t you think he looked very much like ‘You were always ‘Ernest’ to me,” said his 
me?’ I continued, tantalizingly, ‘you told me so } wife, to whom a three years’ marriage had only 
once.’ unfolded fresh traits for love and respect in the 

“*You good-for-nothing, horrid fellow!’ she ; husband of her choice, ‘‘ but must I tell that very 
exclaimed, ‘how could I have been so taken in! } silly story? The folly, you know, was all on my 
I have done the very thing which I thought ; side.” 
nothing could have tempted me to do. As I Mrs. Groveswood, although not generally called 
looked at that old witch in the stage, I wondered ; even pretty, had a slight, elegant figure, and a 
if he ever could be foolish enough to have any } face that lighted up at times into an expression 
thoughts of getting married—I was persuaded j of intense beauty. It was an enthusiastic face— 
that not even the wealth of Croesus could tempt ; there was nothing tame or quiet about it; and 





me to have him!’ while an over-sensitiveness of feeling called the 
“¢ Taken in indeed!’ said I, laughing, ‘I think ; tears to her eyes on the slightest occasion, a keen 
Tam the one who has been taken in.’ perception of the ludicrous often dimpled her 


“But there was now such, a perfect explosion } mouth with irrepressible merriment. All were 
of grief, wounded modesty, and alarming hyste- } determined to have the story, and after vain 
ries, that, for the sake of peace, I was obliged to ; entreaties to be excused, Mrs. Groveswood re- 
say that I did not believe she had any thoughts ; signed herself to her fate. 
of such a thing—though, to this day,I believe; ‘I think,” said she, ‘that from the time when 
that she had.” I began to think at all, I have lived in a kind of 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said little Mrs. Bret- ; dream with my eyes open. I have been all my 
tighouse, ‘‘all that he has been: telling you is a } life deceived and undeceived, but to have the 
complete story, and he knows it; but even were | same thing repeated over again. I never enjoyed 
it true, he needn't brag of what he is so very { realities, because I lived in an ideal world; and 
thankful for. He is the most,’roublesome man { not even ridicule, that damper of all sentiment, 
that ever lived; he follows me about so that I am | has quite cured me of my unfortunate predilec- 
tired of the very sight of him.” tion. I always identified myself with the heroine 

Mr. Brettlehouse, to show his independence, ; of any favorite book, and as such was supremely 
began playing the agreeable to a young lady; | happy. I knew very well that I was not beautiful, 
but a general laugh was raised against him, when, { nd but little of my time was spent before the 
from the force of habit, he gradually advanced , glass, for that destroyed the illusion; but lulled 
to the sofa, and seated himself in his usual place { into forgetfulness of realities by some exciting 
beside his wife. novel. What a blissful life Ilived! What noble, 

“Come, Mr. Groveswood,” exclaimed several | elevated love was mine! Never lady of the olden 
merry voices, as a pale, intellectual-looking man {time had such devotees at her shrine as those 
entered, ‘‘we are all telling our ‘experience,’ and whom my fancy conjured up; never were noble 
as we have already had ‘two old men’s tales,’ we { deeds so abundant, and every-day characters so 
éxpect you to furnish something quite romantic.” } uncommon as in the Utopia where I reigned 

The new-comer was very handsome and elegant | supreme. 





' im appearance; and in spite of ill-health, which; “But not satisfied with this, I generally 
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embellished persons whom I met with those} often ridiculed my fancies, told me that she had 
qualities, which alone, as I imagined, constituted } discovered a hero every way worthy to fill the 
perfection. At church I often distributed the} vacant place in my visions of romance. ‘He ig 
characters in the ‘Children of the Abbey,’ and} an old bachelor,’ said she, ‘over thirty, delicate 
other favorite works among the different members in health, fastidious in his taste, and in short, 
of the congregation; and for several successive } everything that you admire—except that he ig 
Sundays I worshipped an imaginary ‘Amanda’—} wealthy.’ This was to me a very great objection 
until one day, chancing to walk behind her, as | —he must be unfortunate in every way; but I 
she promenaded with an acquaintance, leading a > } made the minutest i inquiries respecting him, until 
cross child by the hand, I overheard her saying, Mr. Groveswood, as he ought to have been, stood 
‘sugar has risen dreadfully, and the price of coal exactly pictured in my mind. My uncle, who, 
is really enormous.’ She was immediately dis-} being a complete Tom Thumb himself, imagined 
carded from the cherished volume, and a worthier } every one a giant who towered even an inch above 
‘Amanda’ supplied her place. him, represented the newly-discovered hero tall 
“‘On another occasion, a gentleman whom I} enough even to suit my extended views; and this, 
had hitherto considered rather common-place, } with a pair of dark, deep, earnest eyes, lofty 
happening to say in answer to a question, ‘I am > brow, and raven locks, with perhaps here and 
too rheumatic to do so and so,’ my ever ready } there a silver thread, formed a picture that ex- 
fancy converted it into ‘I am too romantic;’ and} actly realized my beau ideal. I was not vain, 
conquering my natural bashfulness, I exclaimed } and I did not once think of a return; I poured 
without a moment’s thought, ‘oh, I am so glad to } } forth the whole treasure of my love upon the 
find some one who confesses to a little romance! idol whom I had created, and thought of nothing 
I began to despair of ever meeting with such a} farther. I half dreaded to behold the original— 
person.’ My new subject was certainly as matter- ; fearful of seeing my dreams dispelled; but then 
of-fact an individual as I could have selected; } too I wished to see one whom I had endowed 
for after gazing at me as though he somewhat | with all the virtues which should have been dis- 
doubted my sanity, in the most business-like } tributed among the rest of the human race.~ But 
manner he requested a definition of romantic. } time passed on, and I saw him not; the fates 
‘Do you mean,’ said he, ‘some one who spends ; seemed to have interfered to prevent a meeting. 
his nights in star-gazing, and his days in writing | Whenever I went there, Mr. Groveswood had just 
poetry? If so, you have very much mistaken } } gone, and I could not even obtain a glimpse of him. 
me.’ I warmly denied such an imputation, and} «It was a warm day in July; and at my uncle’s 
endeavored to define my meaning as something | country-seat, where I was on a visit, we scarcely 
noble and lofty; but during my rather unsatis- ; knew what to do with ourselves. The ‘we,’ in 
factory explanation, I became painfully conscious ; this case, means my aunt, and a fashionable 
that the term ‘romantic’ was something to be} widow, who appeared to be established there as 
imagined rather than described. I sat with} } & guest for an indefinite time; as for me, with s 
burning cheeks after this ridiculous expose, with } | book within reach I never felt ennui. I disliked 
the pleasant conviction that the others were} any visitors, but this Mrs. Medway was my par- 
enjoying a laugh at my expense. | ticular dread; for she did not cease to laugh at 
“At sixteen I was most hopelessly in love | } me from morning till night. She christened me 
with an ideal, manufactured after the following | «Miss Innocence,’ because, to tell the truth, I 
receipt: equal quantities of William Wallace, Sir} was often shocked at the style of conversation 
Walter Scott, General Washington and Lafayette, which took place between fashionable ladies, half 
with half an ounce of Byron, and an immense } of which I could not understand, but what I did 
quantity of imaginary qualities supplied by } often sent me ashamed from the room. Although 
myself. And yet even this constellation of vite | verging on forty, she by no means resigned all 
tues alone would not have been sufficient; the} claims to admiration; and by dressing in 
unknown idol must also possess a claim on my } youthful manner, she appeared much younger 
sympathy. I felt that I could not love one who } than she really was. 
was in full possession of all his faculties, like the “On the day in question, she had retired to 
common herd; he must be unfortunate in some} her apartment for a siesta—I was seated in & 
way—delicate in health—just sufficiently ill per- } shady corner of the front piazza, buried in a book 
haps to require some one to bathe his forehead } —and my aunt occupied the settee, on which she 
with cologne, and sit and hold his hand, or read } had reclined at full length. There was a noise 
to him. I neyer reflected how illy calculated I } of carriage-wheels, and a vehicle stopping at the 
was for the office of nurse. gate; I looked up with a sigh, but seeing only & 
‘¢ At length I seemed destined to meet'with my } cross-looking gentleman, and two strange ladies, 
beau ideal. A matter-of-fact relative who had} who refused to come in,I resumed my book. My 
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punt, after talking to them for some time, turned 
to me, and asked’me to go and call Mrs. Medway. 
I entered the darkened apartment, whose occu- 
pant was enjoying a comfortable nap, (her chief 
enjoyment, by the way, in the absence of visitors) 
and roused her from her slumbers with the infor- 
mation that somebody wished to see her. But 
feeling cross at being disturbed, and not hearing 
any voices, she concluded that they had gone; 
and pulled me down beside her, to the imminent 
hazard of my muslin dress. But before long, a 
messenger appeared, with the intelligence that 
Mr. Groveswood was in the parlor. 

«* Mr. Groveswood! how we both started! I, 
with acute disappointment, for the face I had seen 
was not at all the one I had pictured, and Mrs. 
Medway with the laudable.intention of dressing 
herself to the best advantage. I stood in silent 
consternation, with my dress tumbled, and my 
hair disordered; while the widow proceeded with 
her toilet. At length, having sufficiently adorned 
herself, she had time to be generous; and shaking 
out my rumpled dress, she threw an ornament 
over my neck, and drawing my arm through hers, 
we proceeded to the parlor. 

“T scarcely ventured to look up; but when I 
did, J found myself close beside the formidable 
Mr. Groveswood. All my visions were dispelled 
at the first glance; my hero was not an inch above. 
the middle height—not near as grave and melan- 
choly-looking as I could wish, for he had a very 
hearty laugh—and besides, he was entirely too 
youthful in appearance to inspire the least bit of 
reverence. Were he not listening so attentively, 
I should say that, disappointed as I felt, I could 
not help acknowledging to myself that he was 
very handsome; but men are so notoriously con- 
ceited that I withhold the compliment till some 
other time. I remember that he spoke to me, 





but I am not sure that I made a reply at all to} 
the purpose; I felt so foolish and bashful—em- 
barrassed by the consciousness of my disordered 
dress. As I glanced at a young lady near me, a 





cousin of Mr. Groveswood’s, who was properly 


be-muslined, be-laced, and be-ribboned, and who } 


mature for sixteen, I was half persuaded that 
he considered me an old maid.’ 

“Before I had quite recovered from my sur- 
prise and embarrassment, he was gone; but at 
parting he made a most gentlemanly bow, in- 
tended particularly for me, and quite distinct 
from the rest—one of those attentions which is 
carefully treasured up by a girl ‘not yet come 
out.’ Mrs. Medway had scarcely been honored 
with a word; and perhaps it was this circum- 
stance which led her rather. to censure, than 
praise, the unexpected visitor. I was disap- 
pointed, and yet interested too; I scarcely knew 
which predominated. My aunt told us that the 
carriage had been very nearly upset; and that, 
when advised to get out, Mr. Groveswood refused 
to stir until the ladies, a sister and cousin, had 
been safely deposited on terra firma. It only 
needed this, and a little bit of Mrs. Medway’s 
ridicule to decide the matter. 

‘**Noble, lofty conduct!’ I exclaimed, in a burst 
of, enthusiasm, ‘if I had only been there to stop 
the horses, and drag him from the carriage!’ 

**¢And been laughed at for your pains,’ ob- 
served the widow. 

‘*But I heeded her not; my imagination was 
riding off full chase; I created Mr. Groveswood 
anew, and before my own creation I worshipped 
and adored. He had accepted an early invitation 
to dinner; and during the intervening time I 
actually tried on all my dresses to select the most 
becoming—discarded a habit of running out in 
the sun—and let an interesting novel lie unno- 
ticed, with a book-mark in it. 

“The eventful day arrived; and my eyes were 
opened to the fact that Mrs. Medway was arraying 
herself with particular care for Mr. Groveswood. 
I was impressed with a hopeless conviction that 
unformed sixteen would have but little chance 
against well-matured forty; but not being quite 
a fool, I endeavored to persuade the widow to 
don a cap with pink bows, which was, as I assured 
her, very becoming. This, thought I, will give 
her a matronly appearance, and I shall have the 
advantage of youth at least. But Mrs. Medway 


seemed to feel very comfortable in consequence, } smiled pleasantly at my disinterested entreaties, 


as she sat, perfectly at her ease, playing with a? 


and left the cap in its box. My aunt seemed 


handsome fan, I could not help wishing that I} provokingly determined to assist her with all 


had paid a little more attention to my dress, and 


& little less to my novel. Nature could not have 


on my clothes at random, like the divinities you 


intended me for a heroine; I never could throw, 
3 


the aid of her taste and skill; and when, feeling 
rather jealous, I reproached her for neglecting 
me to adorn the widow, (for there had been a 
kind of laughing wager between us to see which 


read of, and yet look perfectly proper and suitable } would win the day) she replied: 


—and my hair, instead of falling around me like 


«¢But I really believe Mrs. Medway to be in 


& graceful veil, if loosed by exercise, was sure to; earnest.’ 


assume a Madge Wildfire style unless put up with 
particular care. ‘Well,’ thought I, ‘Mr. Groves- 
Wood of course thinks me an awkward, ill-dressed, 
Plain-lovking girl; and as I appeared rather 





« ¢ How do you know,’ said I, with averted face, 
‘but that I too am in earnest?” 

‘¢¢Pho, child,’ was the reply, as she clasped 
my bracelet, ‘you would scarcely be such a fool 
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—you are too young for that yet. Mrs. Medway ‘*One day, upon entering the drawing-room of 
is just the very person for him—she can nurse ; an acquaintance, I saw a slight, elegant-looking 
and take care of him.’ man, whose fout ensemble seemed familiar; and 

“I could not avoid asking myself if Mr. Groves- when he turned fully around, I beheld Mr. Groves. 
wood were the person to marry foranurse? And } wood. At first I was rather embarrassed at the 
as to Mrs. Medway’s care, I called to mind various } idea of meeting him again, and felt the color 
observations which she had made respecting her } mounting to my cheeks, while I wondered what 
married life. ‘I had so much philosophy,’ said } would be said and done on both sides; but I 
she, ‘that, after my husband failed, I went to a} might have saved myself the trouble of any such 
dinner-party the very day that there was an auc- | emotion, for the gentleman, with the most per- 
tion in the house. Mr. Medway, not being very ; fect unconsciousness of having seen me before, 
well, remained at home.’ ‘Is it possible!’ I ex- } honored me with a courtly bow on being pre- 
claimed, indignantly, ‘and do you call this philo- } sented, and resumed his seat. I was half dis- 
sophy? A wife’s place, at such a time, was at) posed to laugh at the total failure of my projected 
her husband’s bedside, with her hand clasped ; scene; while at the same time, I did not see what 
in his, listening to his slightest breath.’ ‘There right I had to expect more. Mr. Groveswood 
was nothing of the kind to listen to,’ said she, } Was handsomer and more elegant-looking than 
laughing, ‘Mr. Medway did ast go to bed—he } ever; but I noticed that he was paler, and had 
paced up and down the room.’ I left the room; an air of languor which suffering alone could 
in disgust at such utter heartlessness, and Mrs. } give. I saw too that his hair was now streaked 
Medway considered me more crazy than ever. with the silver threads, whose absence I had re- 

“Mr. Groveswood came; but asI scarcely found } gretted three years before—in short, he was now 
courage to answer his questions, he turned to the } the exact beau ideal of my youth. 
brilliant widow, while I sat in a quiet corner, ‘*¢You do not seem to remember me,’ said I, 
watching every word he uttered, and wishing in } at length, to see what he would say, ‘I believe I 
vain for Mrs. Medway’s fluency. ‘This,’ thought } met you, three years ago, at 
I, ‘is my reward; I have defended him constantly ‘He seemed surprised at first. ‘The name,’ 
against that woman’s ridicule—I have endowed | said he, ‘struck me as being familiar, but you 
him with the virtues of a god—while she consi- are very much changed since then.’ He looked 
ders him, to use her own term, but as a good } as though he considered this change for the 
speculation—I am wasting my youth in a hope- } better; at least so my vanity interpreted it. 
less dream——’ ««¢You too are changed,’ said I. 

“‘Here, to conceal the tears which started to; ‘‘‘Yes,’ replied he, sadly, ‘sickness and suf- 
my eyes at this moving picture of my own griefs, } fering leave their marks.’ 
I was obliged to bend down low over a book,} ‘‘We seemed to have changed characters en- 
and thus lost several sentences, which, from the ' ; tirely; his pensive, half melancholy tone almost 
widow’s pleased appearance, were, I felt con-} } brought the tears to my eyes; but I endeavored 
vinced, something very complimentary. She was > to make him forget such feelings, and s6on elicited 
evidently in the full tide of success; and jealous} a smile—for the laugh which had offended my 
and angry I sat twisting my bracelet, and wishing } girlish taste for melancholy and concealed griefs, 


5 














her a journey to the North Pole. was now gone. 
“The dinner passed off, the guest departed, **T really do not remember how it came about 
and there was nothing left but retrospection. } —even nowI can scarcely realize it; but one day 


Strange to say, Mrs. Medway married a wealthy ; I found myself saying, ‘love, honor, and obey,’ 
Southerner; and years passed on, but I saw no} and now they call me, ‘ Mrs. Groveswood.’” 


more of Mr. Groveswood. He had been travel- ‘‘T will tell you how it came about,” said Mr. 
ling for some time, and I looked back on my } Groveswood, ‘‘a lonely, broken-down old bache- 
youthful dream with a smile. lor, with no home which he could call his, met with 


“At nineteen I felt that I was no longer e} a warm-hearted, enthusiastic gir,, who seemed to 
child; and as I had not been troubled with a} pity his misfortunes, and tolerate his faults, and 
second love-attack, I deceived myself into the } } asked her to take him ‘for better or for worse.’ 
belief that I had become quite a sensible kind } } She must tell you which it has proved—I do not 
of person. I had changed my character too; } like to bear witness against myself.” 
instead of the novel-reading child, I was trans-} A single look was turned upon him, but that 
formed into a laughter-loving girl, whose passion } was all sufficient. They all reverenced the half 
for the ludicrous was perfectly incurable. Every romantic attachment of Mr. and Mrs. Groveswood. 
trace of bashfulness too had quite disappeared; ‘“‘ Well,” observed Mr. Darmidge, ‘‘ the case has 





and I could now laugh at my former tremors in } now been tried, and clearly proved, and ‘first 
the presence of visitors. 


impressions’ are as worthless as a lover’s vows. 
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Moral—always remember, young ladies, that } debut, that very individual will be sure to catch 
when you expect any gentleman in particular, } you in curl-papers and a morning wrapper. The 
and take extraordinary pains for your first} court will now adjourn.” 
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A PARODY. 





BY EFFIE ELLWOOD. 


Tuere are three ways in which men steal 
One’s heart from out your breast; 

And very hard it is to say 
Which of the three is best, 

Against them all, however, 
I enter a protest. 


You’re riding through a shady grove, 
In a carriage with your beau, 

He puts his arm around your waist, 
And whispers soft and low, 

That sleepless days and nights he’s passed 
Because he loves you so. 


It’s hard to have the question popped 
When in the forest shade; 

It’s hard to promise that he shall 
Be cherished and obeyed; 

But oh! its harder far than this 
To perish—an old maid. 


You’re at an evening party, 
Some cold night, bright and clear, 
A handsome gentleman comes up 
And whispers in your ear: 
He hopes you will allow him 
To be your cavalier. 


And then he tells you, going home, 
Yoware his love, his life, 

That if you don’t accept him 
He’ll stab him with a knife; 

And so you see, in pity, 
You say you’ll be his wife. 


You’re sitting in the parlor, 

» Reading books eager o’er, 

Thinking that to be alone ‘ 
Is a most awful bore, 

When suddenly you'll be startled 
By a ring at the front door. 








You hear a slow, fatniliar step 
Resounding through the hall; 
You seat yourself more gracefully, 

And round you fold your shawl; 
A visitor steps in, who says 
He comes to make a call. 


And for a while all goes on smooth, 
The hours fly by on wings; 

You talk of balls and operas, 
And all such sort of things, 

And of the Swedish nightingale, 
How beautifully she sings. 


But soon you get exhausted 
With topics dull as these; 

And then he takes your snow white hand, 
And gives a gentle squeeze ; 

It cannot be—it is—it is— 
The man is on his knees. 


No! refuse to aid the beggar 

That accosts you at your door, 
And turn away with pride and scorn 

_From the sufferings of the poor; 
But do have pity on the man 

That’s kneeling on the floor. 


And if you do.not love him, 
Don’t his agony arouse, 

But tell him you are sorry 
That at such a shrine he bows; 

But that all things considered, 
You cannot be his spouse. 


But if you love him dearly 
Don’t raise unkind alarms, 

But give him the full benefit 
Of knowing all your charms; 

Then with a fond smile throw yourself 
Right plump into his arms. 








STANZAS. 


BY JULIET 


Ox! magic touch of minstrelsy, 
Thy song I would believe, 
Could’st thou but bid me hope again, 
The long, long past deceive. 
Thy strains are ever wild and deep— 
Oh, had they power to quell 
Vou. XX.—12 








WALTEES. 


The bitter yearnings of this heart, 
The pangs I cannot tell. 


I’d even listen to its sound, 
Thy low and mystic roll, 

Till its soft murmuring melodies 
Should calm my anguished soul. 








ADAM FLIDGE’S GOLD. 





BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Mr. Apam Fuinae, of Muddybrook, returned 
from California, after an absence of two years, 
bringing home with him seven thousand dollars 
in gold. 

This snug sum was considered a fortune in 
Muddybrook; and Muddybrook accordingly ex- 
tended its arms to receive the amiable Adam; 
although—I am sorry to say—the Flidge family 
being poor, the young adventurer had never been 
appreciated by his townspeople, until the news 
that he had made his fortune in California, opened 
their eyes to his extraordinary merits. 

All black, and bearded and uncouth in his 
manners, as Adam was, he was caressed by the 
first people in Muddybrook—people gay and 
proud, who had formerly noticed Adam no more 
than as if he had been a dog. 

And Adam, fresh from the society of barbarians, 
and altogether unaccustomed to the smiles of the 
tender sex, was flattered, bewildered, dazzled by 
the bright eyes which beamed fondly on him now. 
Woman’s smiles to him were welcome as the breath 
of spring to the bleak hills and tempest-tendered 
trees. With a heart hungry for love, it is no 
wonder that he betrayed the most amiable of 
human weaknesses; no wonder that even the 
not very beautiful Matilda Moore led him a wil- 
ling captive; the cold and coquettish Matilda, to 
whom Adam had offered himself in the days of 
his poverty, and been flatly, contemptuously re- 
jected. 

Seen through gold-bound glasses, however, 
Adam appeared no more the worthless wretch 
Matilda formerly considered him. As the young- 
est of five unmarried daughters, in whose maiden 
footsteps she was following fast, the proud Ma- 
tilda was pretty well qualified to judge of Adam’s 
newly-discovered merits. She judged, indeed; 
and when the stupid fellow, believing every woman 
true, once more offered her his hand, she gra- 
ciously accepted it. Adam almost burst with joy 
and pride. He firmly believed himself the most 
fortunate fellow in the world, and would not have 
swapped happiness with any individual alive. 

But while Adam was so happy, somebody was 
very miserable. To every laugh of his somebody 
echoed a sigh. While the balance of his happi- 
ness was full, that of an other kicked the beam. 

That other was his foster sister—the fair Rose, 
who had loved him ever, from his youth upward, 
with an unaltered affection. She was a gentle, 





winning createre, and it is one of the wonders of 
Cupid, that Adam had never fallen in love with 
her. She was fairer than Matilda Moore, and it 
must have been a silly pride which caused Adam 
to prefer the position of the latter to the character 
of Rose. P 

Adam, in effect, was blind. He did not appre- 
ciate Rose. He did not understand her. Could 
he have known how well she loved him, the start- 
ling truth might have brought him to his senses. 
But he was one of Cupid’s bats; he could not see 
the light. Often, after his return, he discovered 
tears in the soft eyes of Rose. 

**My dear sister,” he would say, ‘‘ what is the 
matter?” kissing her fondly, and playfully blow- 
ing the tears off from her long eyelashes—*“ what 
is the matter?” 

Fool, not to see! fool, not to discover, in her 
evasive answers, the grief which was breaking 
her heart! Blind, indeed! he appeared to see 
nothing except the charms of Matilda, and the 
glitter of his gold, which he kept locked up ins 
stout oaken chest, previously to investing it ins 
farm for ‘‘self and wife.” 

Now Adam had many old friends, who warned 
him against Matilda, and whose wise counsel was 
despised. His father and elder brother begged 
him to make a different choice, endeavoring to 
convince him that it was only his money that 
Matilda loved. 

**Do you think I’m a baby?” cried Adam, once 
in Rose’s presence. ‘“(Can’t I read a woman's 
heart? If Matilda didn’t love me, do you sup- 
pose I would be fool enough not to see it? She’d 
have me, if I hadn’t a penny in the world.” 

“She wouldn’t look at you!” exclaimed his 
father. 

Upon which both left the house in different 
directions; Rose, trembling and weeping, re- 
mained alone. 

It is a rather singular coincidence, that on 
the very next morning, Adam opened his eyes 
considerably wider than usual, on first getting 
up, at the strange, startling sight, which made 
him tremble and grow faint. The lid of the oak 
chest was lifted. The gold was gone! And in 


its place lay his Bowie knife and revolver, which 
he always placed under his pillow, on going to 
bed, as security against thieves! 

Speechless, and pale as death, Adam stood 
gazing with a look of despair and rage at the 
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rifled chest. It was evident that the robbers, on 
entering the room, had first taken possession of 
his weapons, and finally left them in place of the 
gold. At all events, the gold was gone; Adam 
was penniless! The fruit of many months of 
painful toil had vanished in a night-time. The 
truth was too terrible to be realized, the misfor- 
tune too great to bear. 

In a hoarse voice, Adam called his father and 
communicated to him the fearful intelligence. 
It is hard to say which was the most angry of 
the two. They discovered how the robber might 
have entered and left the house; and they raised 
the alarm at once. In an hour all Muddybrook 
rang with the report of the robbery, and officers 
were in pursuit of the thieves. 

In vain! 

No gold was to be recovered—no thieves were 
caught. 

The fever of excitement into which Adam was 
thrown by his misfortune, caused him a fit of 
sickness. For a week he lay groaning on a bed 
of pain and despair. All this time his affianced— 
the false Matilda—never visited him—but Rose, 
the faithful, devoted Rose, was always by his side, 
to sooth and console him. 

Immediately on his recovery, Adam betook 
himself to Mr. Moore’s house. Still unwilling to 
believe Matilda faithless, he went to pour out his 
sorrow in her sympathizing ear, and to assure 
her of his unchanging affection. 

Matilda’s forbidding aspect chilled his heart; 
she regarded him as if he had been some unfortu- 
nate person, whom she had seen somewhere, and 
of whom she retained remarkably disagreeable 
recollections. Adam’s eyes were now opened to 
his folly, and he reproached her bitterly. 

“Not another word, sir!” cried Matilda, 
haughtily, interrupting his complaint. “If you 
have been deceived in me—J have been deceived 
in you. It is best for us never to meet again. 
Good-bye.” 

Adam staggered home. He threw himself 
groaning upon a seat. Poor Rose—scarcely less 
afflicted than himself—knelt down by his side, 
and begged him to tell ‘‘his sister” what had 
happened. 

Adam pressed her head to his bosom, and his 
tears fell on her glossy tresses, while to that one 
sympathizing heart, he offered his own, and laid 
bare ail his grief. 

Meantime, poor Rose wept, but she could not 
speak; and withdrawing from his embrace, she 
hastened to her chamber. 

That night Adam slept soundly, and awoke in 
the morning, more nearly reconciled to his lot 
than he had been before. He rubbed his eyes; 
he smiled, as, recalling a dream he had had, he 
made a resolution to regret his gold no more, to 





forget the false Matilda, and, moreover, to be a 
man again. 

He rubbed his eyes, we say; but as soon as he 
got them fairly open, the smile vanished from 
his lips, and he stared in astonishment at some 
object on the lid of his chest. Eager, trembling, 
he sprang forward; he seized it—he pressed 
it—he laughed hysterically—his countenance 
gleamed with wild joy—for his gold was in his 
grasp! 

And pinned to the precious bag was a slip of 
paper, on which, in a well known hand, were 
written the following words: 

‘Forgive me, dear Adam—my dear brother! 
I am the cause of your sorrow—Z/ took the gold. 
I thought I was acting solely for your good. 
Now if you wish to marry Matilda, you can, for 
she will accept you. I know I have acted un- 
wisely—wrongly—but forgive your poor sister, 
whom you will never see again!” 

Adam was too much over-joyed to read more 
than half of the note. 

** Forgive you—you darling!” he cried, almost 
out of his senses. ‘Forgive you—my guardian 
angel! Yes, and bless you too!” he muttered, 
rushing from his room. ‘‘Where’s Rose?” he 
demanded of the old housekeeper. 

Rose had not yet appeared. Burning with 
impatience, Adam sent the old lady to call her. 
In a minute she came back, pale with consterna- 
tion, declaring that Rose was gone! 

Adam, recovering from the shock this intelli- 
gence occasioned him, flew back to his room, 
locked up the gold, and set out immediately in 
pursuit of Rose, who, he felt sure, had taken re- 
fuge with some friends of the family in Maple- 
grove. 

On the way, also, Adam had plenty of time to 
reflect; and on arriving at Maplegrove, his mind 
was fairly made up with regard to what he ought 
to do. 

Rose’s friends could not deny that she had that 
day arrived at their house. Adam demanded to 
see her, and his request was not to be refused. 

And poor Rose, with swollen eyes, and a face 
that was deathly pale, at length made her ap- 
pearance, trembling with apprehension. 

‘*Say you are not angry with me!” she faltered, 
raising her eyes timidly to Adam’s face—‘‘say 
you are not angry!” 

«« Angry with you! my good angel! no indeed!” 
cried Adam, folding her in his arms. ‘And yet 
it is my duty to make you a prisoner—now don’t 
tremble !—a prisoner for life, I mean! Not for 
stealing my gold—you rogue!—but for stealing 
your stupid Adam’s heart!” 

And Rose—poor silly, blushing Rose—yielded 
herself without a struggle, and Adam took her 
home in triumph. 
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“HOMEWARD BOUND.”’—“FOREVER.” 
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And not long after, he took her to another ; home, which was the envy of all Muddybrook, 
home, purchased with his gold, and prepared for } and an eye sore to Miss Matilda Moore forever 
the dearest little wife in the world; a happy ‘ and ever. 





“HOMEWAR 


D BOUND.” 





BY JULIANA 


J. NORTON. 





“’T 1s a sad, weary way,” said the old Pilgrim grey, 
As he strove to resist the strong current 

That dash’d o’er his path in merciless wrath, 
A wild and unpitying torrent; 

But his features soon took a happier look, 
The light of his spirit revealing, 

Suppress’d was the groan; and a Heavenly tone 
Broke forth from the fountains of feeling— 

“Homeward bound.” 


A widow I found, alone by the mound 
Where the form of her lov’d one was sleeping: 
Her cheek thin and pale, her form light and frail, 
Her eye dim with watching and weeping; 
But that cheek, pale and wan, gather’d brightness 
anon, 
The eye glow’d with gladness and beauty; 
One soft whispered thought with comfort was fraught, 
And she cheerfully turn’d to her duty— 


“Homeward bound.” 
Art thou weary of earth, of its boisterous mirth, 





Of its gay gilded phantoms of pleasure? 
Hast thou felt that its joys were but bright, brittle 
toys, 


{ 
< 
; 
That rust doth corrupt its best treasure? $ 


Hast thou wander’d through bow’rs surrounded by 
flow’rs, 
That faded while you were admiring? 
There’s a bright home above, of beauty and love, 
To which our glad hopes are aspiring— 
“ Homeward bound.” 


Is thy way dark and drear, over sad billows here? 
Has thy heart lost the lamp of its lightness? 
One thought doth appear thy spirit to cheer, 
Thy soul shall gain strength in its brightness: 
Tho’ fierce be the gale, thy bark cannot fail 
Of the harbor to which it is driven; 
Thy soul, weak and worn, to its rest shall be borne— 
God’s rest in the glories of Heaven— 
“ Homeward bound.” 


Oh, dark spets there are, in this world gay and fain 
They shade the most sunny face, gravely; 

But bright visions call, and enable us all, 
Through the dark scenes to struggle right bravely; 

Bright flow’rs may be found, all seatter’d around, 
Oh, prize them while yet they are glowing; 

And calmly hope on, tho’ the last flow’r be gone, 
Remembering whither thou’rt going— 

“Homeward bound.” 





“FORE 


VER.” 





BY MARY 


RIGGS. 





“Forever!” low, faint, trembling tones, 
That mingle in a parting breath; 

Some fading flower’s transient bloom, 
Chilled in its snowy mantle—Death. 

Wan, wearied vigils, hushed and gone, 
Deep, dreamless in eternal deep, 

Had smiles that in soft beauty shone, 
When lingering, sunlit shadows sweep, 

Forever. 


“Forever!” with each passing gale, 
Transported high, and low, and deep, 
Borne like some fleeting Ocean’s sail 
Across the restless, foaming deep, 
Lost, on a far-off, distant shore, 
In some unseen and viewless track, 
Where spirit-voices never more 
Bring waves of buried feeling back, 
Forever. 





“Forever!” as a pale, cold star, 

In pearl-like radiance shining still, 
Some glimmering halo from afar, 

A beacon o’er the cloud-capt hill, 
Enfolding in its crystal sheen 

The early buds of hope and trust, 
Preserving fresh, and bright, and green, 

The dewy leaves it shone on erst, 

Forever. 


“Forever!” like a harp’s deep string, 
Its magic sweetness lingering on, 
Whose quivering echoes dimly bring 
Sad thoughts of some long-cherished one, 
A silvery chord, whose gentle strain 
Commingles in each melting tone, 
Past memories, that wake again, 
Of dear ones loved, and lost, and gone, 
Forever. 
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CATHARINE HAYES. 
WITH A SKETCH OF HER LIFE AND GENIUS. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





We present our readers, this month, with an 

authentic portrait of Catharine Hayes, the cele- 
brated Irish vocalist, whose arrival in this country } 
will speedily follow the issue of the present num- 
ber. By many competent critics Miss Hayes is 
regarded as equal to Jenny Lind, though as her 
School is different, there is no resemblance be- 
tween the two. The extraordinary powers of 
Miss Hayes were first discovered by an English 
prelate, who, in boating on the Shannon, heard 
her singing from the shore, was struck with her 
fine voice, sought her acquaintance, and finally 
persuaded her to undergo a thorough musical 
education, The person whom an exemplary pre- 


late could patronise, may be supposed to be as 
good as she is gifted: and this is really the case 
with Miss Hayes, whose virtues remind us of her} 
sister in song, Jenny Lind. Miss Hayes has sus- 





tained some of the most difficult parts in opera 
with distinguished success. Last spring she 
declined a brilliant engagement in order to sing 
at Rome, as prima donna of the Pope’s chapel, 
during the solemnities of Holy Week: and a voca- 
list, who is considered equal to that position, the 
choir of the Sistine chapel being the best in the 
world, may be ranked at the very head of her 
profession. 

Miss Hayes’ rendering of music of the Italian 
school is univerally asserted to be more sympa- 
thetic than that of Jenny Lind; but, on the other 
hand, she has none of the latter’s wonderful 
ventriloquial powers. Both throw their entire 
souls into sacred music. We predict for Miss 
Hayes a brilliant reception, not only from her 
own countrywomen, but from all who appreciate 
superior vocalism. 


EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Tae Bioomer Costume.—We have received nu- 
merous letters, from fair subscribers, soliciting our 
opinion on the Bloomer costume. We have but 
little, however, to say about it. The ladies have a 
right to dress as they please, and we, for one, shall 
never object to the exercise of this privilege. Some 
of the newspapers, in the interest of the Bloomer 
costume, soundly abuse us, with other magazine 
publishers, for continuing to engrave what they call 
the “ridiculous French fashions.” This does not 
offend us in the least, but simply excits our risibles. 
We engage to give the latest fashions, and we shall 
do it, whatever they are. If the Bloomer costume 
should become the prevalent one, we shall abandon 
the French, and give it: but until then we shall go 
on with the Paris fashions, according to the pledge 
in our Prospectus. Is not this right? 

And now for our opinion, which, be it remembered, 
we give only because it has been solicited! Is the 
Bloomer costume prettier than the flowing robe? If, 
as pretty, can it be worn as gracefully? Is it more 
convenient? And first, is it prettier? We think 
not. We even regard it as frequently ugly. It is 
true that an Oriental dress looks beautiful, but it is 
on account of the gold braid, the velvet, and the rich 
silk, not in consequence of the shape. Dress the 
most exquisitely formed woman in the world, in 
short skirts and trowsers of plain white muslin, and 
she becomes positively hideous. If any one doubts 
this, let her try the experiment. But a flowing robe 
of plain white muslin makes, perhaps, the most 
graceful dress a young girl can wear. Artists always 
paint their goddesses in this robe. A Diana in pan- 
taloons and short skirt would spoil even a picture 
by Raphael. Sculptors and painters unite in pro- 
nouncing a flowing drapery the most beautiful of all 
costumes. 

But, even if as pretty, the Bloomer costume cannot 
be worn as gracefully as a robe. Nature has decided 
this matter, and there is no escaping Nature. A 
woman, in walking, moves the lower limbs with a 
circular sweep. A man moves them straight forward. 
This any anatomist will declare. Indeed, a practised 
eye can detect, at once, a female in man’s apparel, 
from this peculiarity in walking, which, when thus 
exposed, is the very reverse of graceful. But the 
physical conformation, which makes a woman awk- 
ward in a man’s dress, renders her more graceful in 
the robe than a male can ever hope to be, with the 
longest practice. The straight forward movement 
of the lower limbs, in the latter case, flings the robe 
about in the most awkward manner. Anybody, with 
the eye of an observer, can detect a man in woman’s 
apparel by his stride. All nations, in all times, with 
but few exceptions, have obeyed this distinction of 





TABLE. 


Nature, clothing the female invariably in a robe, and 
the male in a short tunic, or in pantaloons. 

We now come to the question of convenience, 
There can be no doubt that the wearing of a long 
train in the street, however stately it may be at 
ball, is eminently ridiculous. But the French never 
do this, and those American ladies who sweep the 
pavement with long skirts, violate all sense as well 
as precedent. We never, in this Magazine, gave 
encouragement to any such absurdity. In the country 
a Bloomer would, we are free to confess, be very 
convenient in mounting stiles, and in wet weather, 
though we cannot agree that its bagging trowsers 
facilitate running, as such of its advocates, as wish 
it called the Camilla,appear to think. Nor do we 
regard it, for working about the house, as more con- 
venient than the present costume. And we are cer- 
tain that, with but little alteration, the flowing robe 
might be rendered equally convenient, even for wet 
weather, with the Bloomer, and yet retain all its 
superiority in grace. Let us, in few words, give our 
ideas on the subject. 

We would have the dress shortened a couple of 
inches, or so as to reach just above the ankie 
Nothing but a false modesty could be offended at 
this. For in-door costume it would be quite as 
pretty as the sweeping train, and would look far 
better where a neatly turned instep was to be re- 
vealed. For out-of-door costume, in dry weather, 
no change would be needed, only that ladies would 
have to be sure their stockings were clean and whole, 
incidents not absolutely y ina Bl . If 
the weather was wet or cold we would advise a Wel- 
lington boot—start not, fair reader !—yes! a veritable 
Wellington boot, like a gentleman’s, ascending to the 
calf of the leg. You don’t know how pretty a neat, 
light affair, of delicate calf-skin or patent-leather 
below, with morocco above, would look; and, our 
word for it, it would save you many acold. More 
ladies catch colds, from their wet skirts flapping 
against the ankle, than even from wet feet. Our 
plan of shortening the skirt would mostly avoid this, 
but for very wet weather, or when snow was on the 
ground, the additional protection of a boot would be 
desirable. This is the costume which, if we could 
have our way, all American women would wear. It 
requires no startling innovation; no deviation, ex- 
cept in one respect, from the Paris fashions: and 
it is recommended by health, utility, and, in our 
opinion, increased elegance. 








Return or Mrs, Sternens.—A letter from our 
coadjutor, Mrs. Stephens, written at Paris, informs 
us that she will arrive in New York at some period 
during the present month. She has now been absent 
a year and a half, during which she has visited 
every principal capital in Europe, so that, on her 
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yeturn, she will be able to give our readers much ; more on this account. Hitherto our historians have 
that is both new and interesting respecting foreign } been all on the democratic side, whereas Mr. Hildreth 
manners, and scenes abroad. The fatigue of travel } is evidently favorable to the old federalists. Truth, 
has prevented her furnishing these letters hitherto, } we are told, lies between extremes, and by comparing 
but on her return we have her promise of a con-} Bancroft with Hildreth, we may, perhaps, arrive at 
tinuous series for 1852. } eorrect conclusions. 
Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. By the 
Rev. T. Birke, 2 vole, New York: Harper & Bro- 
} there.—This is the biography of a man whose piety, 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. self-devotion, and missionary enterprise entitle him 
The Fate. A Novel. By G. P. R. James. 1 vol, } to a high place in the hearts of Christians. His life 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—In the preface to } was an example of what moral worth can do, even 
this new fiction, Mr. James, with considerable self- } when backed by no great talents; for the intellectual 
confidence, challenges criticism. We shall take him } developments of Bickersteth, though respectable, 
at his word. While admitting that the novel is su- } were not extraordinary. Yor many years he was 
perior to most of his later ones, we contend that the } Secretary of the English “Church Missionary So- 
conclusion is most “lame and impotent.” The last ) ciety,” in which sphere he labored with constant 


> 
5 


chapter, for example, is the shortest in the volume, ' and uncaleulating industry. His pen was never 
yetiin it the author marries his hero, kills the heroine, } idle. The pulpit was the frequent scene of his ex- 
and unites the widower to a second wife, though not hortations. In the words of Dr. Tyng, who has 
until the first helpmate has had time to present him } furnished a beautiful introduction to this memoir, 
with four children. A true artist would have made few men have worked so faithfully in the vineyard 
Margaret die at tho period of Ralph’s trial. Fora} of the Lord. We recommend the volumes particu- 
gentle nature like hers to have sunk under the blow } larly to the religious community. 

of his condemnation, would have been quite natural, The Stone Mason of Saint Point. By Alphonee de 
and would besides have given a fine tragic effect to } Lamartine. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
the story. This event, moreover, would have Fe- } —The aim of this charming little tale, like that of 
moved her out of the way, for there is no denying > g}) Lamartine’s fictions, is to improve the heart and 
that che is in the way, the spirited Lady Danvers } elevate the mind. In this respect it furnishes a 
having, even before, monopolized the reader’s entire ; striking contrast to the vicious novels of Feench 
interest. In fact, Mr. James felt this himself, or he ; writers generally. Woe have charity, when we think 
would not have killed Margaret at all. The fault ‘ of this, for the extravagant sentimentalism of occa- 
we find with him is that, aware of the necessity of } sional passages. The present story is descriptive of 
removing this character, he did not get rid of her ; rural life in France, and abounds with many fine 
earlier, and in @ less awkward manner. Having’ touches of nature, frequent eloquent chapters, and 
thus pointed out, what we consider the fault of the \ @ deep, pervading religious sentiment. 

novel, we willingly begr testimony, in general terms, } 

to its many merits. We think the character of Lady } Travels and Adventures in Mexico. By William 
Danvers altogether the most spirited and original he } W. Carpenter. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
has ever drawn; and hope he will give us more such, : thera.—So much has been written, of late years, on 
in place of the milk-and-water misses whom he ; the subject of Mexico, that it may be thought the 
usually makes his heroines. : market is, in this respect, overstocked. The present 


. P . ., } Volume, nevertheless, will be heartily welcomed, 
& Brothere.—The desteds ‘edltahais dbinieaba pres abounds with new facts, and embraces descriptions 
dinibtration &f'Abdtns ond Jeierens, and beings Gown : of localities but little visited heretofore. We cor- 
; ‘ “ - : dially recommend it. The volume is published in 
the narrative to the affair of the Chesapeake in 1807. : quite a handsome style 
The period is a tempting one to a historian. The } + , 
downfall of the old federalist party, the stormy scenes } Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, Noe. 15 
at the election of Jefferson, the intrigues of Burr, the } and 16. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The inte- 
war with Tripoli, and the development of the demo- 3 rest of this serial continues unabated. We commend 
cratic policy afford constant dramatic points, of which ; it again to all who are interested in revolutionary 
& brilliant writer might avail himself successfully, ; incidents. Considering the illustrations, the literary 
without exaggerating reality. But Mr. Hildreth, } Contents, and the typographical beauty of the work, 
though a sincere and laborious, is not an eloquent ; it is, without doubt, the cheapest serial now chal- 
writer. Even these striking evente fail to wake his ' lenging the attention of the public. 
enthusiasm. He continues as unimpassioned, when 3} London Labor and the London Poor. Nos. 10 and 
natrating the ballotting for Jefferson, or the trial of} 11, New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Mayhew, 
Burr, as when describing a revenue law, or analyzing } in these numbers, continues the subject of the street- 
a character. Nevertheless, Mr. Hildreth has many } sellers of London, and manages not only to maintain, 
merits, and, though not a fascinating, is a reliable } but to increase the interest of the story. Every 








* writer, He has, as every honest man must have, his } person, interested in the condition of the poor, should 


political bearings, but we welcome his history all the ' subscribe to this serial. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


A Manual of Roman Antiquities. By Charles, Fic. 1.—Carriace on Promenape Dress op | 
Anthon, L.L. D. 1 vol. New York: Harper &  Onene Stix, skirt made with three deep flounces, | 
Brothers.—Those who desire to study the manners ) each one being finished with ruffles of silk. The 
and customs of the ancient Romans, yet wish to | upper flounce is put on at the waist, and rounded in 
avoid the labor of a thorough research, will find all ' front, having the effect of a deep basquine. Skirts 
the information they require, in this well-digested | trimmed in this style have been very much worn at 
volume. Avoiding learned disquisitions, it presents, ‘the Great Exhibition. Corsage nearly high at the 
in a compact style, all that is desirable and popular. | back, but open to the waist, in front, and trimmed 
The work is neatly printed and most substantially ; with a frill to match the flounces. Sleeves nearly 
bound. long, finished with two ruffles, and ‘white lace under. 

Siz Yeare Later ; or, The Taking of the Bastile. By ; sleeves. Straw bonnet, trimmed with Pompadour 
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Alexander Dumas, 2 vole. Philada: T. B. Peterson. 
—In this powerfully written story, embracing some 
of the most striking incidents recorded in history, we 
have the conclusion of “The Queen’s Necklace,” and 





; pink ribbon, barred with black, and black lace. This 


style of trimming across the back of the crown is 


very popular. 
GeneraL Remarxs.—Every variety of style and 


“The Memoirs of a Physician,” two of the most : color appears to be popular this fall, but the immense 
brilliant fictions of the French school of romance. | plaids or checked silks, cashmeres, &c., are the very 
The volumes are printed in excellent style, and hand- ; newest. The plaids are sometimes nearly a quarter 
somely illustrated. of a yard in size, and of the gayest colors. Some of 

Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By William R. ; the cashmeres have very plain ground, with crimson, 
Williams. 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—An } Steen, blue, and orange plaids, whilst others have 
admirable series of lectures, full of exalted senti- | rich bright grounds, with plaids in plain colors, and 
ments, which are clothed in a style at once per- j bouquets and wreaths of the gayest colors covering 


spicuous and graceful. The volume is published in 
quite a neat manner, as are, indeed, all the books of } 
this extensive firm. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mary, Queen of Scote, By 
Mise Benger. 2 vole. Philada: A, Hart.—A grace- } 
fully written biography of one of the most tragical | 
lives in history, published in a style of great beauty, 
by one of our most enterprising booksellers. We 
commend the volumes to ladies of education and 
taste. 

The Primary School Arithmetic. By Horace Mann 
and Pliny E. Chase. 1 vol. Philada: BE. H. Butler 
& Co.—This little volume is designed for beginners, 
and contains copious mental exercises, together with 
a large number of examples for the slate. It isa 
meritorious work and should meet general patronage. 

Memoirs of a Physician. By A. Dumas, 2 vols, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new edition of this his- 
torical novel has just been issued, the,book having 
been, for some time, out of print. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fig. 1—A Dinner Dress or Mania Lovuisz Bius 
Sit, skirt trimmed with two flounces, the lower of 
which is very deep, and headed and edged with a 
quilling of pinked silk; the second is finished in the 
same manner, but placed so as not to touch the lower. 
Above the top flounce are two quillings of pinked 
silk, put on without a flounce. The corsage is made 
high at the back, but open in the front to the waist, 
where it is rounded off and forms a basquine behind. 
It is finished with a frill of pinked silk, and confined 
across the bosom over a white chemisette by a band 
of silk. Sleeves tight to the elbow, and finished by a 
double silk ruffle. White lace under-sleeves. Band 
of blue velvet around the neck. The hair is combed 
back from the forehead, and dressed with loops of 
blue velvet, 





them. The most beautiful silk of this style is of a 
black ground, with a crimson plaid, not very large. 
We regret the introduction of this style, as there are 
so few figures to which it is becoming. None buts 
tall, slender person should wear checks at all, parti- 
eularly large ones, while stripes are better suited to 
a short, thick figure. There is nothing new in the 
mode of making dresses. None but plain materials, 
or those of a small figure can be flounced. There 
has been an effort to revive the tight sleeve, but 
without success, 

Bonnet Rispons are of the gayest colors, and 
generally in plaids. The new bonnets have round 
faces and deep fronts, with a good deal of trim- 
ming, 

Manre.ers.—The favorite shape at present is that 
called the shawl mantelet. As its name indicates, it 
is in the form of a shawl, shaped to fit closely over the 
shoulders, This form of mantelet is very fashionable 
in black glace silk, trimmed with black lace, and with 
a small hood at the back—the hood made entirely of 
lace. We may mention that nearly all the new man- 
telets are made with small hoods pointed and finished 
with a tassel. One or two of the Parisian mantelets 
just imported are made nearly straight at the back 
like a scarf. They are trimmed with a single row of 
velvet three or four inches broad, 

The most fashionable barege shawls have the 
middles filled with exquisite arabesque designs in 
the most varied and tasteful combinations of color. 
Plain middles are also fashionable in long cashmere 
shawls; but, if the middle of the shawl be plain, the 
border must be so exceedingly broad that, when worn, 
there is but little of the middle seen. The chaussures 


best adapted to walking costume are cashmere or pru- 
nella boots, tipped with glazed leather. The cash- 
mere or prunella tops may be black or colored. If 
the latter, the tint should harmonize with the color 
of the dress. In evening dress the chaussure may be 
white or black satin slippers, trimmed with rosettes 
of colored ribbon. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 























BLOOMER FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 





